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SIR, 


AN author who publishes 
anonymously, if obliged by the nature of 
his subject to touch on the prejudices or 
practices of those among whom he lives, 
has the advantaye of being at liberty to 
speak his sentiments without restraint : 
and further, if he wishes to prefix to his work 
the name of some public character, he is 
not subjected to the charge of unbecoming 
motives in making his choice. I am wuling, 
on the present occasion, to avail myself of 
the latter of these advantages, as well as of 
the former ; and in the circle of those who 
are distinguished by rank or talent, I think 
of no one. to whom I can address what T 
have written with so much propriety as to 


A 2 you, 


“iv 

you, who to a complete store of literary 
knowledge, and the most eminent attain- 
ments in the sciences of political economy 
and law, add a more than ordinary ac- 
quaintance with the philosophy of medicine, 
and the condition of its professors. I 
feel solicitous to crown my exertions, in be- 
half of the cause which I have espoused, by 
attracting to it the attention of one equally 
able to decide on its merits, and to recom- 
mend it to the consideration both of the 
legislature and of the public. 


T have the honour to be, 
Sir, &c. &c. 


THE AUTHOR. 
London, 


January 1, 1814, 


ANALYSIS 


ANALYSIS OF THE ESSAY. 


INTRODUCTION.—Medicine has made less progress than 
the other arts, because it is the most complicated 
in its nature, and because men of superior capacity 
have not had encouragement to make exertions for its 
advancement, proportioned to the difficulty of the 
task. Various ineffectual legislative attempts have 
been made to supply this encouragement. The causes 
of their failure among us, and the means best adapted 
to promote improvement in the time to come, form 
the subject of the present Hssay oes eee p- 1—6. 


CHAP. I.—The medical establishment, as regulated by 

law, and its defects. 

Secr. 1.—Its principles—it appoints (a) physicians, to 
direct and prescribe in all cases of ill health—(d) 
surgeons, toact under the former whenever manual 
assistance is required—and (c) apothecaries, to 
prepare the remedies prescribed by the physician. 
eft BGO sta Serer gia Weis de eeare p.- 7—12. 

Seer. 2.—Its defects arising out of these principles—(a) The 
high price put on medical attendance, physicians 
taking a guinea for every visit or prescription, 
which is much more than the majority of people can 
afford. (6) The equality of rank among physicians, 
alike inconsistent with the state of society, and the 
progressive improvement of the individual—Sup- 
porting the high price of medical labour, by making 
it discreditable for young physicians to take less than 
their seniors ; and the pay of all being the same, the 
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elder are universally sought, while the young hare 
little or nothing to do, &c. (c) The unequaf dis- 
tribution of professional honours — doctors of 
Oxford and Cambridge, where there are no efli- 
cient schools of medicine, being alone admitted 
to the fellowships and offices of the college; a 
measure destructive of that emulation which gives 
us to aspire to distinction among our associates, 
and of the chances of rising in general estimation 
through their acknowledgment of our merit, &c. 


CHAP. Il.—The existing establishment, or that which has 
arisen gradually out of the former, and which may now 
be considered as authorized by custom, and its im- 
perfections. . 

Sect. 1.—The existing establishment :— 

i. Its origin—from the defects of the other. The apo- 
thecary became a medical practitioner, because 
people, unable to pay a physician, would rather 
take the opinion of the compounder of drugs than 
trust to their own—the character and qualifications 
of the apothecary rising in proportion to the in- 
crease of this species of employment. Surgeons 
introduced into general practice in a similar way ; 
their patients with hurts, &c. requiring some little 
medical aid in addition to the surgical, and being 
either unable or unwilling to pay for two atten- 
dants. These innovations opposed, but unsuc- 
cessfully, by the physicians.—Hence.. p. 25—31. 

2. Its present state—in which we have (a) physicians, 
who act chiefly as counsellors to ordinary atten- 
dants in cases of danger and difliculty, retaining 
only a small portion of common practice. (6) Sur- 

_ geons, called Purr, asmall party, who besides per- 
| forming 
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forming operations, undertake the management of 
diseases generally, receiving fees, and ordering me. 
dicines in the same way as physicians. (c) General- 
practitioners, a motley group of surgeons and 
apothecaries, who practise all the three branches 
of the profession, with this exception—the least 
qualified, or lower description, omitting surgery 
ae iow a rin a, ue na eS ole. 
Sect. 2,—Imperfections of the existing establishment. 

1. As they affect physicians—(a) Not being much em- 
ployed on their first establishment, they acquire 
little experience, and forget much—spend unpro- 
fitably that part of life when the mind is best 
fitted to receive and retain, and of course to pro- 
fit by practice—when called, it is usually after 
every thing has been tried, and the time for doing 
good is gone by—hence feeble and empirical prac« 
tice, &c. (6) Dependant, in a great measure, at 
their out-set on their inferiors, the general. 
practitioners—effects of this state on the mind, &e. 
(c) An inheritance necessary to support a decent 
appearance during the years of expectation—if that 
is not possessed, many debasing arts must be 

- practised to gain the means of Jiving, &c. p.38—50. 

2. As they affect general-practitioners — (a) Many 
young men of education and merit, devoted to the 
profession, are deterred, by the circumstances 
eperating against the physician, from entering his 
class, their proper sphere, and obliged to join the 
body of general-practitioners—(b) The character 
of this body not being honourable in the eyes of 
the world, such are under the necessity of sacri. 
ficing reputability to interest, and of subjecting 
themselves to the mortification of being confounded 
in appellation with common drug-compounders, 

| AA while 
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while the physicians regard them as intruders, and 
treat them with scorn or jealousy—(c) The apo- 
thecary class having been originally mere venders 
of medicine, who were sufficiently paid, while 
qualified to advise in shops only, by a little in- 
crease on the prices of the drugs sold; and no 
other determinate character having been given to 
the well-educated practitioners, the public still 
view these too much in the same light; and as 
the law commands no recompence for advice 
or attendance, they are accounted unreason- 
able when they make a charge of that kind— 
consequently, to get paid, they are obliged to 
give an unnecessary quantity of medicine, and to 
make their charges on these high; or to resort to 
other unworthy practices, to the degradation of 
Ene Character .. ce tener ee leis = ois .. p. 50—56. 
3. As they affect the public—(a) Any one is allowed to _ 
try his luck as au apothecary, and hence a host 
of ignorant or half-taught idlers are Jet loose on 
_ the people, (who have no means by which they 
can decide on their pretensions,) to the destruc- 
tion of thousands—(b) From the plan of pay- 
ing general-practitioners, the patient is often 
obliged to swallow more medicine than is required 
for the cure of the disease, and this even when a 
physician prescribes, that the apothecary who 
called the physician, or who advised his being 
called, may share in the profit—if he does not 
take all that is sent, he is liable to omit the 
essential article. — (c) The character and 
talent of the profession at large lowered and 
vilified by such a state of things—the benefit of 
cooperation between its different orders Jost, by 
unapproachable differences of rank—and the pub- 
lic 
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lic confidence in the medical art so much injured, 
that many deprive themselves of its aid altogether. 
(d) <A division of labour has been introduced, 
which is inconsistent with the nature of the art, 
besides subjecting the patient very often to bad 
management, and making two or three attendants 
necessary when one might suffice, &c...p. 56—69. 


CHAP. IIl.—<A sketch of that establishment, which, from 
the foregoing review, seems to be the desirable one, 
comprehending a statement of its comparative ad- 


vantages. 


Its objects are, to increase the sum of skill in the medical 
body: generally, by placing all its members in 
circumstances favourable to improvement, and to 
bring the advice of well-taught men within the 
reach of all classes of people........ p.- 70—7A4. 
With this view it ordains— 

i. That only such as are completely educated as physi- 
cians be allowed to practise—because no one is 
competent to repair the most complicated of 
machines, who is not thoroughly acquainted with 
its structure, movements, the agents by which it 
Is-alheeteu sy eoe. Pee ee rd ee Ae p. 78—82. 

2. That, to enable the lowest classes in society to pur- 
chase the services of well-educated men, these 
should be divided into orders according to seniorie 
ty, with stated fees for each order—the fee to 
the junior being made so small that all may 
afford to give it. This would not degrade the 
character of the physician any more than the sub- 
altern officer or midshipman is degraded by his 
employment, or the general or admiral by having 
passed through the lower stations. The expence 
to the patient would not be increased, for disease 

would 
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would in general be cured sooner, no inducement 
would exist to prescribe unnecessary or expensive 
medicines, and a great many useless, if not dan- 
gerous persons, might be spared from the pro- 
fession ; there would be no class of unemployed 
persons, like our young physicians, and the com- 
pounders in petty pharmacies would be supplanted 
by a few well qualified men in proper warehouses. 
This change would altogether elevate the medical 
character, by taking away the temptation to many 
degrading and vilifying practices now too common 
in all the classes, and by giving harmony to the 
body, and enabling all its members to act cor. 
dially: toPetherincteyr. ai. aa ecanta. el p- 82—98. 
3. That after giving proofs of a general acquaintance 
with the science and practice of medicine, by com- 
plete study in the first instance, and by a course 
of general employment in the second, it might 
be allowable for .the practitioner to confine his 
attention to any particular department, toe which 
inclination or talent leds... .. cee ween p- 98. 
4. That as the passage from a junior order entitled to 
a small fee, to a senior obtaining a higher one, 
would make the promoted individual lose many of 
his poor patients, and as every person is not fitted 
by nature to ingratiate himself with the rich and 
fashionable, the change of order should be left 
optional. With a view to keep alive the spirit 
of industry and emulation, appropriate exercises 
should be required of the members of each division 
before gaining admission into a higher p.98—103. 
5. That the business of the profession be managed by a 
supreme college, of which every practitioner must 
be a member, and of which the aim would be te 
direct the energies of the body with the best pos- 
sible 
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sible effect to the advatcement of the art, 
and of talent and respectability in the profes. 
SOTRIMRIGNE HOG BN NAR TL OL. 2 84 p. l0OS—104. 
6. That the admission into the college be by a course of 
rigid examinations or trials, and these to be open 
to graduates of every university. To make the 
examinations answer the intended purpose, they 
should be experimental—in pharmacy, by giving 
the history, properties, &c. of various speci- 
mens of the articles of the materia medica— 
—in anatomy, by dissecting and demonstrating— 
in surgery, by operating on the dead subject— 
and in the practice of medicine, by clinical reports’ 
and prescriptions, both extempore and written, &c. 
Members of the junior orders wishing for promo- 
tion, to prove their merit by exercises in public. 
This would inspire emulation, and enable the 
hearers to. appreciate the claim of each to distinc. 
tion. Early education to be regulated on the 
same principles, with a view to its perfection, by 
abolishing many of the monastic forms still exist- 
ing in universities and schools, particularly that 
which appropriates a certain time to a certain 
point of study, without considering the aptitude of 
the student ; thus bringing down the finest genius 
to the level of the dunce. The student would be- 
come acquainted with his abilities, and would 
exert them, were examinations granted as soon as 
he deemed himself competent, and required from 
him before he could enter on a new subject; by 
such a plan, the most powerful stimulus would be 
aiforded to youth of talent, while those who had 
little would be warned of their deficiency before it 
became too late to desist, and relinquishing a 
course of study for which nature had not fitted 
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them, they would embrace more suitable employ- 
ments; and every one possessing some sort of ex- 

- cellence, the pleasures and blessings of success 
might become universal .......... p- 104—123. 

7. That to render the talents of distinguished physicians 
of the most extensive use, such might be permitted 

to employ a certain number of their younger 
brethren as assistants. Superior skill would by 

this means extend itself very widely among the 

sick, and be perpetuated and diffused much more 
effectually than it ever can be by the usual modes 

of communication—writing, &c....p. 123—124. 

8. That pharmacy. be left entirely in the hands of 
licensed chemists, and that the men employed by 

them be subject to examinations, &c..p. 124—197. 

’ 9, That the prices of medicines be regulated, and the sum 
to be paid for each prescription to be marked by 

the prescriber, &c. «02.200. ee eee p- 127—128. 

10. That lists of the different orders of physicians be 
printed for distribution every year, to guard the 
public against impostors, and to give information 

of the residence and fee of each individual p. 128. 


CHAP. IV. An inquiry into the practicability of the de- 
sirable establishment, or into the extent to which its 
principles admit of application, under existing cir- 
cumstances. | 


There would be less opposition to the adoption of the 
plan in question than is generally made when any 
innovation is attempted, because the changes 
required are obviously favourable to the interests 
of every party concerned; they are, (1) the in. 
corporation of the two colleges of physicians and 
surgeons; (2) the members of the united college 
to have rank by senicrity, as already described ; 


(3) 
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(3) general-practitioners, producing testimonials 
of regular education, or submitting to examination 
within a limited time, to be rated as junior physi- 
cians, or higher if they require it, and are fully 
qualified by study and length of service; (4) all 
who cannot stand the test of examination to be 
forbidden to practise, and their business to be 
confined to the sale of medicines, and this only 
on shewing proof of fitness for that office; 
(5) the establishment of a university in Lon- 
GOR. epithe, AE BRAS ar end Hen GiRt p- 129—132. 
‘These measures would be beneficial— 
A. To the leading members of both colleges, by giving 
them, as seniors, still higher and more marked 
Sperignity: jas aire. Jims oP. 6 sasois p- 132—134. 
B. ‘To the younger members of the colleges, by bringing 
them into practice much sooner than happens 
under existing circumstances ...... p. 134—135. 
C. To general-practitioners, in that they would no 
longer be confounded with unlettered and un- 
principled obtruders into medical practice, but 
with the more honourable name of physicians, 
would enjoy all its advantages, and this with. 
out any diminution of income, as their pre- 
sent patients could have no motive to leave 
CHEM PORE PRE OS of P28 p- 135—137. 
D. To chemists and druggists, by adding to their present 
occupations all the business now done in the 
pharmacies of general-practitioners . ..137—-138. 
The establishment of a university is desirable for the 
improvement of general education, and because 
there is at present no complete medical school in 
England ; the medical school should be in London, 


because able professors are most likely to be 
found 
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found in the metropolis, where merit is necessarily 
best rewarded in private practice, and on account 
of the great hospitals and other facilities for 
anatomical and surgical study .... p. 139—142. 


The complete library of a university would be of ines- 


timable advantage to the profession in London, 
giving to all the most unbounded means of in- 
formation, and bringing them together in reading- 
rooms, to interchange opinion and remark. Such 
a library might easily be founded, by subscription, 
even in the present state of affairs. .p. 142—145. 


To supply the country with good practitioners, a greater 


inducement must be held out than the scanty emo- 
lument derivable from poor and thinly-inhabited 
districts. A small salary, paid either by the 
neighbouring landholders, or by government, 
would answer the purpose........ p- 145—149. 


CONCLUSION.—It is not to be expected that the natural, 


but blind attachment of men to ancient and es. 
tablished usages will allow the improvements now 
proposed to be carried into effect without the 
usual opposition, and it would be unreasonable to 
look for their complete adoption at once; the 
essential parts, and the most easy of introduc- 
tion are, (a) the union of medical men under one 
head and name; (0) their subdivision into orders, 
with appropriate fees; the orders to be entered 
and held successively ; (c) the exclusion of the 
uneducated. The work of improvement should 
begin with the physicians, who, from their educa- 
tion, are best able to judge of the means. A 
direct application from them to parliament would 
not fail to be heard; should they, however, still 

decline 
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decline the task, the well-educated general-practi- 
tioners will do much good by forming themselves 
into a society, and directing the public to avoid 
the unqualified by publishing lists of their own 
number ; and were they further to abandon the 
disgraceful practice of bill-making, as at present 
existing, and in future to send necessary medi- 
cines only, charged at common retail prices, and 
putting down moderate fees for visits or attend- 
ance, their respectability and usefulness would be 
PRCA Ey MICEEACECE pan Lae rs o's ay a .p. 150—160, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Tue object of the art of medicine is the 
prevention and cure of disease. ‘This art 
might be accounted perfect, were its pro- 
fessors able to direct with certainty how 
health may be preserved, and could they, 
on every occurrence of disorder, ascertain 
at once its true cause, and point out the 
best possible means of relief. Compared 
with this idea of its capability, however, 
medicine has yet made inconsiderable pro- 
gress. ‘The improvements which it has re- 
ceived in different ages have been valuable; 
but when the importance of the object is con- 
sidered, and the advances which have taken 
place in other branches of knowledge, they 
fall much under expectation. ‘That per- 
fection should not have been attained, is 
only a matter of regret, but that an art of 
universal interest, like that. which guards 
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health, should have fallen behind others so 
inferior in moment, must excite general sur- 
prise. A result like this demands investi- 
gation, and the inquiry is particularly de- 
sirable, as it is through that medium only 
that the obstacles to improvement, and the 
means of counteracting them, can be disco- 
vered. | 

Many causes have been assigned for the 
imperfect state of medical knowledge, but 
all of them may be reduced to two: the 
first of these is the complicated nature ‘of 
the art itself, and the second the want of 
motives sufficiently powerful in the circum- 
stances of its professors, to call forth exer 
tions pr opor tioned to that complicacy. 

Medicine is complicated, comparatively, 
because it is founded on a knowledge of the 
laws which regulate the phoenomena of or- 
ganized or living bodies, while all the other 
arts of life spring from an acquaintance 
with the laws of the phcenomena observed 
in inanimate matter. Now the pheeno- 
mena exhibited by living bodies are not only 
‘more intricate than any other, but before 
a, rational 
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a rational attempt can be made to investi- 
gate them, all that is known concerning 
dead matter must be rendered familiar to 
the mind. ‘l’o connect causes ‘and effects 
in medical inquiries, or to obtain logical 
conclusions, with regard either to the ope- 
ration of remedies or the origin of disease, 
is hence a more arduous task than almost 
any other to which the mental powers can 
be applied; its accomplishment demands 
at once the widest range of acquired know- 
ledge, the utmost patience and nicety in 
observation, and the most profound saga- 
city in deduction. 

Such being the nature of the art, and 
such the attainments requisite to its success- 
ful cultivation, the circumstances of its pro- 
fessors should have been calculated to 
draw men of the greatest ability into the — 
pursuit ; and to incite to industry by ren- 
dering talent essential to distinction, and 
‘by insuring to its diligent exertion a due 
share of reward. ‘lhis, however, is not, and 
never has been the case. The people at 
large possess no test by which they can 

BQ distinguish 
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distinguish real from simulated skill. ‘The 
arts of address are consequently of more 
importance to the practitioner than scienti- 
fic knowledge, and men of conscious ability, 
disdaining a competition so far beneath them, 
turn to studies which promise to application 
a more certain recompence. 

The attempts hitherto made by govern- 
ments to regulate the profession, with the 
view of removing this obstacle to its im- 
provement, have fallen far short of their ob- 
ject, and it may even be doubted whether 
they have not had an unfavourable ten- 
dency. i | 

It is this division of the subject, with refe- 
rence particularly to our own institutions, — 
which we propose to consider in the follow- 
ing essay. 

We have it not in our power to alter the 
‘nature of the art; on that head, therefore, 
improvement is hopeless; but it is not un- 
‘reasonable to expect that some means may 
‘be devised to augment the acquirements of 
‘its professors as a body, as well as to employ 
them to more advantage than can be done 

in 
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in the present condition of our medical as- 
sociations. 

A change in the circumstances of the 
profession, as it exists in this country, has 
long been desired by all the parties connect- 
ed with it. Various plans of reform have 
been at different times proposed, but no 
one sufficiently liberal in its principles to 
meet with general approbation. ‘This may 
have arisen, in a great measure, from the 
limited views taken of the case, the majo- 
rity of reformers seeking the aggrandize- 
ment of the particular party with which they 
have happened to be connected, without a 
due regard either to the general interests of 
the profession, or to the good of the com- 
munity. Utility should be the basis of 
every improvement, and it ought never to 
be forgotten, that there is an inseparable 
connexion between the true interests of 
the public, considered as one society, and 
the real good of every class of which it is 
composed. In the case before us, the 
grand object is to provide the best advice 
and assistance to those labouring under 
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disease,at the cheapest rate; and if our prin- 
ciples are well founded, we shall find, as we 
go into the question, that the plan most 
hkely to answer this end is also that which 
is best fitted to promote the welfare of every 
class of the profession. | 
We propose to consider the subject under 

the following heads: ist, The medical — 
establishment as regulated by law, and 
its defects; 2d, The existing establish- 
ment, or that which has arisen gradually 
out of the defects of the former, and which 
may now be considered as authorized by 
custom, and its imperfections; 3d, A 
sketch of the desirable establishment, com- 
prehending a statement of its comparative | 
advantages; and 4th, An inquiry into the 
practicability of the desirable establishment, 
or into the extent to which its principles 
admit of application under existing circum- 
stances. 
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UE MEDICAL ESTABLISHMENT, AS REGULATED BY 
LAW, AND ITS DEFECTS. 
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Sect. I. The Establishment, as regulated 
by Law. 


"THE law of the land recognises three 
classes of men in the medical profession, 

physicians, surgeons, and apothecaries. 
Physicians it considers in general as the 
guardians of health; it gives them the ex- 
clusive privilege of prescnibmg internal re- 
medies, and also a controlling power over 

the practice of the inferior departments. 
The province of the surgeon it limits 
to the performance of operations and the 
management of external affections ; it looks 
B 4 upon 
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upon him as an assistant to the physician, 
in cases requiring manual aid. — 

The apothecary it regards in the simple 
light of a retail dealer in drugs, which trade 
he is supposed to carry on under the direc- 
tion of the body of physicians, they deter- 
mining what articles he shall keep in his shop, 
and also regulating. the modes of preparing 
them. His business is of two kinds—the 
supply of such simple articles as may be 
sought by the people on their own sugges- 
tions, and the preparation of the remedies 
ordered by the physician. Jn addition to the 
latter branch, he is farther required to give his 
attendance occasionally, for the purpose of 
directing the use of what is prescribed, the 
rules for that purpose being more fre- 
quently given through him than by. direct 
communication from the prescriber. 

The title of physician, or doctor in medi- 
cine, is an honorary degree conferred by the 
universities : some of them grant it to 
those only who have gone through a pre- 
scribed course of studies and examinations ; 
others after examinations singly, or even on 
the faith of simple certificates of qualifica- 
tion. | 


The 
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The law of England acknowledges no 
physicians but those of her own schools, 
Oxford and Cambridge. In both of these, 
medical degrees are conferred more as tes- 
timonials of a regular course of literary 
study than of professional acquirements. 
All who have obtained them are equally en- 
titled to the privilege of practising through- 
out the kingdom in general ; but the legisla- 
ture has judged it expedient to entrust the 
health of the inhabitants of the metropolis 
and its vicinity to the care of a select num- 
ber, formed for this purpose into a college 
or corporation; this body enjoys a mono- 
poly of the most perfect kind, and has the 
power of prosecuting all who attempt to 
invade its province. IJts members are de- 
nominated fellows, and graduates of Oxford 
and Cambridge alone can claim admission 
into it. It permits doctors of other univer- 
sities, however, to practise within its limits, 
by licence, after proving their fitness by 
examination, On the same terms, it is 
authorized to grant licences for the country 
in general; and without a testimonial of 
this sort, or a degree from Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, as stated above, it is unlawful to 

| practise 
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practise medicine in any part of the king- 
dom*. r 

The surgeons and apothecaries of the 
metropolis have likewise been formed into 
corporations. ‘The members of the former 
enjoy, like those of the college of physi- 
cians, an exclusive privilege to the use of 
their title within the city and its environs ; 
but in all other places any man may con- 
stitute himself surgeon, without the least 
risk of being called to account. 

The associated apothecaries have no ex- 
clusive privileges, and no control whatever 
over any one. who is not a member of their 
own body. | 

Such is an outline of the medical esta- 
blishment formed or sanctioned by law. 
According to its ordinances, no disorder 
requiring internal remedies can be treated 
lawfully in any part of the kingdom, with- 

out 
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* See Acts 14 and 15 Henry VIIT. The college has no 
power to prosecute illegal practitioners beyond the bounda- 
ries of the metropolis; but the statute referred to strictly pro- 
hibits every one from practising any where without a licence ; 
to do sois consequently a misdemeanor, and indictable by 
the grand jury. This prohtbition, however, does not 
extend to apothecaries, forin the eye of the law they do not 
practise medicine, they only sell medicines. 
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out the attendance of a fellow or Hicentiate 
of the college of physicians, with an ex- 
ception in favour of the graduates of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, beyond the bounda- 
ries Of the London corporation. The apo- 
thecary must next be employed to prepare, 
and, if required, to administer the remedies 
prescribed ; and should it become necessary 
to open a vein, to extract a tooth, or to 
perform any other operation, however sim- 
ple, the surgcon must be added to the num- 
ber of the attendants. 

It appears, then, that no one is at liberty 
_to prescribe medicines in any part of Eng- 
land without a regular title; but that every 
idler may assume the character of the sur- 
geon or apothecary ; and, except in the case 
of the former within the limits of the me- 
tropolis, no power has the right of calling 
in question his claim to the appellation. 

The law has assigned no stated recom- 
pence to medical labour of any sort. The 
wages of the surgeon, and the prices of the 
apothecary’s drugs, are varied to suit the 
circumstances of the employer or purchaser ; 
but physicians have agreed among them- 
selves to take a guinea for every visit or 

| prescription ; 
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prescription ; and the monopoly which they 
enjoy gives to this agreement the force of a. 
statute. " ; 


Sect. II. The Defects of the Medical 
Establishment, as regulated by Law. 


These are, the high standard price put by 
physicians on their labour, the equality of 
yank, and. consequent equality of fees 
among them, and the restriction of the ho- 
nours of the college, together with the ma- 
nagement of the affairs of the profession, to 
oraduates of Oxford and Cambridge. 

ist. The high standard price put by 
physicians on their labour. 

It is hardly credible that the same legis- 
lative assembly which conferred on physi- 
cians the exclusive privilege of prescribing 
for the sick, should have sanctioned them in 
claiming a guinea for every visit, or prescrip-_ 
tion®. Such, however, is the fact. No 

one 


| * This phrase may be objected to, fees not being a mat- 
ter of direct legislative arrangement. It is, however, strict~ 
ly applicable, if we consider that the legislature conferred 
the monopoly, and, along with it, the power of making bye- 
laws; for if the college, in the exercise of its peculiar 
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one who does not belong to this class can 
order the exhibition of the simplest dose of 
physic, of rhubarb, for instance, or cream 
of tartar, without rendering himself amen- 
able to a prosecution. ‘lhe surgeon may 
dress a wound, or direct an external appli- 
cation to a burn; but should a little laxative 
medicine be required, a physician must be 
sought for to prescribe it, although it may 
be only to say whether the salt of Epsom, 
or that which goes by the name of Glauber, 
shall be preferred. Now, it is well known, 
that scarcely any affection, however trifling, 
can be removed without internal remedies, 
that no operation of any consequence can 
be undertaken without some medical pre- 
paration, or terminated happily without 
more or less after-treatment; consequently, 
nothing can be done, even in this depart- 
ment, without the physician; the surgeon 

cannot stir a step but under his guidance. 
In regard to the public, this regulation, 
or understanding, if the term regulation is 
not 


rights, has put a value on the labour of its members, (whether 
formally or only tacitly does not affect the result), the mo- 
nopoly being still continued to them, necessarily implicates 
the legislature in the measure. 
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not strictly applicable, is perhaps the most 
exceptionable that ever was framed or act- 
‘ed on; for if carried into effect, it would in- 
evitably exclude a large majority from all 
sort of advice, besides the influence which 
it would have on. all, by proportioning the 
number of visits, not to the state of the. pa- 
tient, but to his ability to remunerate. It 
would also prove a serious obstacle to medi+ 
eal improvement, as it would prevent that 
minute attention to the case on the part of 
the physician which is the only sure basis 
_ of a skilful experience, by checking those 
frequent visits, through which he is enabled 
to mark the progress of disease, embrace the 
favourable moment for action, and ascer- 

tain the virtues of his remedies. | 
The rate of payment, it may be added, 
would be kept up, independent of any spe- 
cific regulation, from its close connexion 
with the equality of rank among the mem- 
bers of the body, that equality demanding 
an equality of remuneration. The physi- 
cian in full practice and of long standing 
is entitled toa handsome recompence for his 
labour, and the standard of that recompence 
becomes necessarily a standard to the pro- 
fession 
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fession at large. The youngest graduate is 
placed on a footing of equality with the old- 
est, and therefore cannot take less than the 
ordinary fee of the oldest without degrading 
himself. An effectual barrier is therefore 
opposed here to every thing like improve- 
ment, for under such circumstances no step 
can be taken that way, without an act of 
mortification on the part of the reformer. 
It matters little how high the standard fee is 
for occasional visits, such as are made by 
many seniors of the profession, whose ad- 
vice 1s chiefly sought in times of peculiar 
need; but it is of importance to all, that — 
the sums paid to the ordinary attendant 
should be moderate. A guinea, for exam- 
ple, may be readily allowed for a weekly 
visit; but when the case is either dangerous 
or protracted, the same sum for every ne- 
cessary call would go beyond the means of 
nine-tenths of the community. In many 
families, a medical friend is kept in almost 
constant attendance ; and although his fre- 
quent visits may be of the most essential 
service both to the success of the mode of | 
‘treatment and to the comfort of the patient’s 
mind, how many of what are accounted re- 

putable 
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putable fortunes could bear it, on the princi- 
ples of this establishment? Three hundred 
and sixty-five guineas would be a for midable 
deduction from any moderate income, even 
in the present day, when the value of money 
is much under what it was when a guinea was 
fixed on as the fee of the physician. Were it 
possible to support this system, every fourth 
or fifth householder might be of the pro- 
fession, the attendance on four or five 
familics promising a comparatively liberal 
fortune.. Surely nothing more can be re- 
quired to prove its impolicy. Many junior 
members of the body would, no doubt, wil- 
lingly remedy the evil, to a certain degree, 
by taking less, or, which comes to the same 
thing, ee would call two or three times 
fora single fee. By some this has been 
done, although never to a great extent; but 
what is the necessary result? If you tender 
your labour at an under rate, on any parti- 
cular occasion, it must follow that you ques- 
tion the ability of your employer to give 
you its full value. If you make a practice 
of doing so, it will be inferred that you ei- 
ther oe yourself inferior to your bre- 
thren, or take an unworthy means of court- 

ing 
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ing favour with the public. It is no won- 
der, then, that few physicians seek employ- 
ment on such terms, and still less, that there 
are few people who desire to give it; for 
what person, of decent fortune, would ten- 
der what he knew to be under payment, or 
subject himself, on every such occasion, to 
the mortification of having his ability called 
into question? 

Gratuitous attendance has always been 
held out as a certain source of relief from 
the burthen of high fees; but under the 
point of view in which we have considered 
the case, it is obvious that, in most in- 
stances, this remedy is quite inapplicable. 
Is it likely that the man who cannot afford 
to purchase a house of the first rate, will beg 
the proprietor to let him have it for what he 
can give? will he not rather seek one of less 
value, by going into an inferior street? So 
it is with every thing of which we stand in 
need, and of medical labour among the 
rest. He who cannot give the market price 
for a commodity of the first quality, natu- 
rally searches for something inferior, of 
which he may make a substitute; and if 
not to be had at once, the demand will 

g speedily 
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speedily produce a supply. No one sub- 
mits to receive charity but from the im- 
pulse of necessity. To receive gratuitous 
advice , or any thing else for which no ade- 
quate return can be made, is altogether in- 
compatible with that spirit of independence, 
which makes an essential ingredient in every 
mind above the indigent order. A forced 
constitution of society, indeed, has increased 
the number of those who seek assistance 
from the bounty of others, to an unhappy 
extent; but it has demonstrated, at the same 
time, the impolicy of measures calculated 
in the slightest degree to weaken that feel- 
ing of self-respect which distinguishes the 
independent man, and does so much to ele- 
vate his character. | 
9d. ‘The equality of rank among the 
members of the medical body, and: the con- 

sequent equality of their standard fees. 
Equality of rank, as we have had occa- 
sion already to notice, is injurious, as a prin- 
cipal cause of the high price of professional 
labour, and an insurmountable obstacle to 
its reduction. It can l:ave no influence on 
this conclusion to state, that there are in 
reality degrees of remuneration, the physi- 
clan 
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clan whose opinion stands high in public 
estimation getting generally more than the 
customary fee. It matters not how much 
a distinguished few may receive, or how 
much people of fortune may be disposed 
cheerfully to give; we have to do with the 
common order, and the rate affixed to com- 
mon employment. If a guinea must be 
given to the tyro, the man of experience 
may reasonably look for more; and more 
will be allowed him by all who can afford 
it. Degrees in estimation then effect, in 
some measure, what should be produced by 
deerees in rank, and the remuneration be- 
comes, as it should be, unequal; but instead 
of mending the matter, this renders it worse, 
by increasing the general cost of the la- 
bour: the evil arises from the highness of 
the fixed rate. If intended to do good, 
the movements from the standard should 
be downward, in order to approach the 
bulk of the people; but, instead of this, we 
find that they go up, not springing from 
such principles as we have detailed, but 

from feelings of gratitude and liberality. 
Equality of rank is also objectionable, 
as it checks that ardour of pursuit and 
| c 2 thirst 
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thirst of distinction which characterizes the 
juvenile mind. ‘The youth who oraduated 
the other day, and has just procured his 
licence or fellowship, has, in all probability, 
attained his highest nominal honour ; at any 
rate, he has attained the privilege of placing 
his opinion in balance against that of the 
professional sage, and consequently has 
comparatively little inducement to take any 
steps to render it more valuable. As he 
has no further trials to undergo, a ‘large 
proportion of his academical acquisitions 
lose their apparent value, and the efforts re- 
quired for their retention, or increase, have 
no corresponding motive. He has now a 
legal claim to the. best employment in 
the profession; but much still remains 
to be done to make him an able physi- 
cian. In this view, his. education is 
only beginning—his collegiate studies have 
merely laid the groundwork; a course 
of active employment and unremitting 
exertion is required to raise the desired 
superstructure. A spring of labour must 
precede a plentiful harvest ; but most men 
require something more to spur them on to 


toilsome undertakings than the mere hope 
| ) of 
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of fame, or the wish to be eminently useful: 
an adequate stimulus to industry, there- 
fore, is the object wanted. That indolent 
state into which so many sink on obtaining 
their honours, must be warded off; study 
and application must be rendered habitual, 
and every mind provided with a motive of 
action calculated to call forth all its powers. 

3d. ‘The restriction of the honours of 
the college, together with the management 
of the affairs a the profession to graduates 
of Oxford and Cambridge. 

This circumstance merits notice, from its 
striking influence on the character of the 
body, although in the great scale it is of less 
moment than those defects which we have 
already considered. One advantage, per- 
haps the principal one, of corporations of 
this kind, is the encouragement which they 
give to talent, and the emulation which the 
hope of attaining the honours conferred by 
them is calculated to excite; to this we 
may add, the opportunity held out for ge- 
nlus to take the‘lead, to stamp its own aed 
racter on the body, and thus to increase 
in proportion its power of benefiting man- 
kind. A number of people, united in a 

Ce. commen 
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common undertaking, will do more. than 
could be expected from them singly, provi- 
ded they act with unanimity, and under the 
guidance of some presiding mind. After 
saying so much in favour of these institu- 
tions, we regret to state that, in the example 
before us, emulation is almost lost by the li- 
mitation of honours to the pupils of two par- 
ticular schools; and that, by tue same means, 
unanimity is prevented, as well as the zeal 
which leads to distinction. One unac- 
quainted with the subject would certain- 
ly expect to find that these favoured schools 
were the best of the kind, possessing some 
decided advantage over every other, or at 
least so well regulated, as to afford sufficient 
security for superior qualification, and like- 
wise foran adequate number of practitioners. 
This, however, is far from being the case; 
the honours of the college are confined. to 
graduates of Oxford and Cambridge; yet 
in these universities it can scarcely be said 
that. medicine is taught. ‘To obtain the de- 
gree in either, ten years attendance is 
required; and either before or after this 
course, the youth destined to medical pur- 
suits must repair to a more efficient semi- 

nary, 
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nary, for that instruction which is necessary 
to fit him for the business of his life. Few 
have either time or means to waste in this 
way ; the few. who ,have, however, are per- 
mitted to reserve to themselves all. the ho- 
nours of the association. It is scarcely ne- 
cessary to inquire how much the chance of 
finding the talent which can direct is dimi- 
nished by limiting its field of action to so 
small a number; and these, too, selected 
not by superior endowments, but by the 
accidental circumstances of having been 
brought up in a particular school, and hav- 
ing possessed the means of spending, with 
little apparent profit, a number of the most 
precious years of life. So, however, it is; 
but as the number thus educated cannot 
possibly ‘undertake all the labour, li- 
cences to practise are granted, from neces- 
sity, to graduates of other universities. The 
faculty, therefore, has the disadvantage of 
being composed of two bodies, which can 
never act in concert, while it possesses none 
of the properties attending degrees in rank 
or division in labour. ‘The great bulk of 
the members being shut out from all hono- 
rary distinctions, necessarily lose one of the 

| c 4 most 
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most powerful inducements to useful exer- 
tion, and the few to whom they are limited 
become too secure of their attamment to 
feel any benefit from the privilege which 
they enjoy. | 


CHAP. 


CHAP. II. 


THE EXISTING ESTABLISHMENT, OR THAT WHICH HAS 

ARISEN GRADUALLY OUT OF THE FORMER, AND 
WHICH MAY NOW BE CONSIDERED AS AUTHORI- 
ZED BY CUSTOM, AND ITS IMPERFECTIONS. 


Sect. I. The Existing Establishment. 


Ir is one of the happy effects of a free go- 
vernment, that whenever a law is found to 
be over rigorous in execution, or incapable 
of answering the end for which it was 
framed, whether it be on account of origi- 
nal inaptitude, or of a change in the cir- 
cumstances of the times, the voice of reason 
and public opinion is raised against it, and 
if not repealed, it is at least allowed to 
sleep, or be forgotten. Among this class 
we may reckon the greater number of the 
statutes enacted for the regulation of the 
medical profession, and hence the origin 
of the system which we now proceed to 

review. 
Were such an establishment as_ that 
which we have been contemplating intro- 
duced 
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duced into any society, and rigidly en- 
forced, what would be the consequence? 
Abiding by the precepts of the law, the 
great mass of the people would be re- 
duced, on every fit of indisposition, to 
one of four resources—they might ei- 
ther degrade themselves by seeking cha- 
rity, or impoverish their families to. obtain 
regular advice, or they might leave the 
issue to nature, or trust to the care of 
a friend or nurse; of these resorts, the 
latter must be regarded as. the most 
natural, and we may suppose that it would 
be taken on all common occasions. The 
simple remedies suggested. by fancied ex- 
perience, or recommended by some know- 
ing. friend, would be procured of course 
from the apothecary, the dealer in drugs; 
and nothing could be more natural than to 
ask his opinion, as an additional sanction to 
the measure, it being reasonable to suppose, 
that as these substances were. daily under 
his hands, he could not fail to know more 
of their general properties than an ordinary 
individual, besides learning something of 
their particular application, from his famuili- 
arity with the prescriptions of the physician, 

Finding 
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Finding that his advice was sought, the apo- 
thecary would be induced to take some 
pains to qualify himself for giving it, and 
his trouble would be repaid, and further ex- 
ertions encouraged, by the people applying 
to-him in turn, in greater numbers, and on 
more important occasions, as his skill was 
experienced. It would soon be discovered 
that a few simple doses procured from his 
hands, and for which nothing, or little more 
than the value of the drug was paid, answer- 
ed the wished-for purpose in many disor- 
ders, and in appearance too, as well as the 
prescriptions of the physician, for each of 
which the additional sum of a guinea was 
required. The favour of the public, and 
the qualifications of the apothecary, would 
necessarily keep hand in hand, progress- 
ively increasing and aiding each other, till 
the common practitioner became inferior to 
the graduate only in name, in opportunities 
of practical improvement his superior. 

In this manner it is manifest that the 
apothecary has been called upon to assume 
the office of the physician; and instead 
of thrusting himself into the province of his 
superior, of which he has been frequently 

accused, 
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accused, his elevation was the natural con- 
sequence of a constitution of the medical 
body; which made another order of prac- 
titioners indispensible. 

Much in the same way the surgeon seems 
to era been tempted to direct the use of 
such simple remedies as were required in 
the cases which came under his hands, at 
first | perhaps from necessity, a physician 

fot being in the way, or the patient too 
“poor to pay one, and afterwards for his 
own advantage, emboldened no doubt by 
success, and by the'readiness with which ‘a’ 
plan so’suited to’ moderate fortunes must 
have been received; but however intro- 
duced, he had not begun to act an indepen- 
dent part long, when it appeared that his 
boundaries were indefinite. ‘The sole ma- 
nagement of cases requiring manual assist~ 
ance was first given up to him, and then all 
external local affections; but as it was soon 
found that outward sores or eruptions were 
often connected with mternal or constitu- 
tional derangement, he was progressively 
Jed to claim the treatment of fever and 
other general disorders, when they arose in 
appearance from loeal causes. Further and 

more 
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more correct observation ascertained that 
no precise limits could be marked between 
the local and the general disease, and con- 
sequently that the man who had _ permission 
to treat one species, has in command the 
means of bringing every other within his 
sphere. fhieR, 

_ The same causes which led the apothe- 
cary and surgeon to encroach upon the pro- 
vince of the physician, naturally brought 
them also to interfere with each other; and 
the obstacles in the way of the union of 
their duties being inconsiderable, many of 
both classes soon became practitioners in all 
the three branches of the profession*. 

., These innovations, as might have been 
expected, were not viewed, with indifference 
by the physicians; a keen opposition to 
them manifested itself throughout this body. 
The college, as the organ of the whole, call- 
ed in the laws to their aid; and the records 


of 


* Between the class of surgeons and that of apothecaries, 
however, there remains still a marked distinction; the ad- 
vances of the first body having been in part sanctioned by 
the grant of a charter, and the employment of its members 
in the public services in situations purely medical, while the 
second have derived no support whatever from authority. 
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of our courts of jadicature afford numerous. 
examples of fine and imprisonment for tres- 
passes of this description. It was soon, 
however, discovered that they could not 
protect their exclusive privileges, even with 
all the assistance which the bench could be- 
stow. A demand existed for a species of 
labour which they did not supply; and to 
think of preventing others from supplying 
it, must have-given rise to an opposition from 
the people, which no private body, gene- 
rally dependent on popular favour, come 
long withstand. 

They had therefore no alternative bit to 
submit to the necessity of the case, and ac- 
cordingly gave up, or at least ceased to 
claim, what they could no longer retain. It 
must have been ascertained indeed that 
this course was the only one by which the 
least share of common practice could be 
come at; and while the fees of a counsellor - 
were procured in dangerous cases ‘by main- 
taining a good understanding with the apo- 
thecary, in others, his assistance must have 
been desirable to lessen the fatigue of fre- 
quent visits or constant watching, and espe- 

cially 
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cially when the ability to reward was not 
commensurate with the demand for attend- 
ance. 

The term general-practitioner is more 
descriptive of the member of the new class, 
who joins the various departments together, 
than any other in use. We shall therefore 
adopt it in the succeeding part of this es- 
say. 

In the present time, then, we have three 
sets of practitioners—the physician, who 
prescribes internal remedies only, and leoks 
for a guinea for each of his prescriptions ; 
the surgeon, who performs operations, and, 
under the appellation of local, or external, — 
or symptomatic, treats almost every disor- 
der; demanding as much as he sees meet for 
his trouble, but generally receiving fees 
like the physician; and the general-practi- 
tioner, who takes charge of all sorts of pa- 
tients, does the duty of the physician or sur- 
geon indiscriminately, and acts also the part 
of the apothecary, supplying medicines as 
well as advice, and manual assistance, but 
under the singular peculiarity of being autho- 
rized to make a charge for nothing but medi- 
eines. ‘The forms of the legal establishment 

continue 
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continue to regulate. the admission into the 
two first bodies ; but the latter, being an il- 
Jegitimate offspring, has not yet surmounted 
the irregularity of its origin. In the eye of 
the law, the general-practitioner may be 
regarded as a personage who goes about re- 
commending wares, which he has to sell, in 
the houses of the sick, and sending them to 
all who choose to become buyers. In re- 
ality, however, he is a physician, dependent 
on the liberality of the public for the recom- 
pence due to his services. In this sense 
he has gradually risen into consideration, 
by a progressively increasing employment ” 
and that employment giving the means of 
obtaining higher qualifications, till at last 
many physicians, and a great number edu- 
cated in the same way as_ physicians, 
are induced to join this body, in con- 
sequence of its affording a better chance of 
gaining a competent liveliliood than either 
of the other two. We must not forget, 
however, that while we are warranted to 
speak thus of one portion of this class, a 
great many are totally destitute of educa- 
tion, and consequently of well-founded 
pretensions to employment; and this need 

not 
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not be a matter of wonder, when we consi- 
der that the insignia of thé order may be 
assumed. by every one who has perused a, 
system of domestic medicine, or family re- 
ceipt-book, and acquired a smattering of the 
pharmacopceia. | 

The better description usually act under 
the designation of surgeon, that distinction 
being of comparatively easy acquisition, 
and not incompatible with the other duties. 
Anotherclass take the title of surgeon and apo- 
thecary ; and the lowest content themselves 
with that of simple apothecary, or apothe- 
cary and accoucheur; the surgical as well as 
the medical duties connected with the latter 
appellation being reckoned within the com- 
pass of the meanest capacity and lowest ac- 
quirements. 

‘These various titles serve in some mea- 
sure to mark degrees of qualification; but 
in the style of practice, their professors differ 
so little, as to form, in the view of the pub- 
lic, but one and the same body. 

Surgeons, properly so called, form a very 
small class; the great majority of those who 
bear that title acting as general-practition- 
ers ; and the ate with a very few ex- 

D ceptions, 
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ceptions, as physicians as well as surgeons. 
‘The members of the surgical corporation, 
therefore, are divided in this way into two par- 
ties, the one allied to the class of physicians, 
and the other totheclassof apothecaries. ‘I'he 
first comprehends surgeons who do not sup- 
ply medicines, but practise in every respect as 
physicians, besides performing operations, 
approaching consequently in character to 
the highest order. ‘Lhe second includes the 
better qualified of the apothecary class, 
who endeavour, by this alliance, to place 
themselves on a more elevated ground than 
their brethren, without becoming more- dif- 
ficult of access; and with the title of sur- 
geon, they acquire also the right of making 
a charge for duties purely surgical. 

To complete the professional calendar, it 
is necessary to add, that since the apothe- 
caries became general-practitioners, and 
comparatively indifferent to the business of 
pharmaceutical retail, that department has 
been taken up by the chemist and druggist, 
with the countenance and support of a par- 
ty of physicians, who seek to distress their 
rivals in practice by curtailing one braach 
of their income. Like all the other plans, 

| however, 
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however, which have been devised to pro- 
mote the monopolizing interest of the me- 
dical body, this has served only to shew the 
natural tendency to the formation of de- 
erees of rank in the profession, and to en 
able the general practitioner to take up a 
more elevated position. If the profits of 
the shop are taken away, the “opprobrium 
attending it is also got over, and a depend- 
ance on the resources of practice alone 
gives a new spur to industry, raises the cha- 
racter in general estimation, and draws 
numbers into the class who would not other- 
wise have brooked its alliance. 

The great bulk of medical practice is 
every where in the hands of the class of ge- 
neral-practitioners. Many populous dis- 
tricts, and even considerable towns, do not 
contain a single physician; and in the 
greatest cities, not excepting the metropolis 
itself, the seat of the college, the surgeon 
takes the entire management of the greater 
number of the cases which come under his 
care, while almost every family employs 
a general-practitioner, as a common guide 
and adviser in all matters of health. - With 
a few exceptions in the higher and wealthier 
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circles, the physician is called in only on. 
extraordinary occasions, or for the purpose 
of consultation ; and even then he appears 
more frequently to sanction the practice, or 
to gloss over the mistakes of his inferior, 
than to institute a new or more efficient 
plan of treatment. 

The elevation of the general-practitioner 
has been greatly promoted by the encou- 
ragement given to this order in the different 
public services of the country, the army and 
navy, and the East India and colonial 
services. In the two latter there are none 
other: and in the army and navy we find 
but a few physicians, acting as overseers Or 
in hospitals; the common run of diseases, 
dangerous as well as familiar, being commit- 
ted to the care of the general-practitioner. 
‘Che spirit of adventure, and the prospect 
of »general, as well as professional improve- 
ment, supplies these services with the best 
educated youth of our schools; and the de- 
sire of a settlement, with higher or more 
permanent advantages than they hold out, 
which comes on with riper years, brings a 
great number of the ablest among them 
back again to civil lite. ‘The practice of the 

executive 
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executive government, it is not unworthy of 
remark, is here at variance with the statute- 
book. ‘The one commits tke health of the 
defenders of the country, and consequently 
much of its safety, to the care of a set of 
men who are not qualified, according to 
the strict letter of the other, to prescribe a 
purge or emetic for any individual in com- 
mon society. ‘The consequences of this de- - 
viation, however, have been of a very salu- 
tary nature. In all the public services, 
much skill has been every where displayed 
by this class of practitioners ; the science 
of medicine itself has been extended and 
improved by them in no small degree; and 
they have furnished the country’ at large 
with many of the most useful members of 
the profession, as well as its brightest orna- 
ments. 


Sect. II. Imperfections of the existing 
Establishment. | 


These will be made apparent by con- 
sidering the manner in which they affect 
the several parties concerned—the phy- 
sician, the general-practitioner, and the 
public. 
| DS ist. 
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Ist. The influence of the present system 
on the character and. fortune of the physi- 
clan. | 

Experience is a qualification not only 
desirable, but indispensibly necessary to the 
physician, as his office is now constituted. 
His business is limited to the dangerous and 
uncommon, He is the counsellor of the 
ordinary practitioner, and is not sent for 
but when the ordinary practitioner finds 
himself at a loss; consequently he ought 
not only to have the advantage in learning, 
but also in age and experience.- Now it 
may he asked, how are these advantages to. 
be obtained? The true physician can be 
formed no where but in the apartments of 
the sick, and that by the patient and perse- 
vering exercise of his observing and discri- 
minating faculties. The most important 
period for the study of disease, and often 
the only one for successful treatment, is at 
its commencement. Youth, also, it is unt- 
versally allowed, is the season for cultivat- 
ing a habit of accurate observation. The 
requisites then for making a good physi- 
cian, with a fair proportion of natural ca- 
pacity, and after the usual courses of preli- 
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munary study, are an entrance on practice 
carly in life, the means of getting employ- 
ment, and opportunities of witnessing the 
progress of disease through .all its stages, 
the earlier more especially. But how many 
physicians have these requisites within their 
reach? Jn the ordinary course of things, a 
physician gets little practice till he attains 
the age of forty, and even then he is only 
called on emergencies, when something un-~ 
usual is discovered, or when the disease has 
baffled all common remedies, and is advan- 
cing rapidly to a fatal termination. It 
would be ridiculous to suppose that a 
young man fresh from school, although 
laden with titles, can be better qualified to 
take charge of a sick family than a general- 
practitioner, whose experience is the fruit 
of many years labour and extensive oppor- 
tunities, merely because the education of 
the latter may not have been conducted 
with an equal degree of formality; but if 
the general-practitioner has had also the 
benefit of a regular education, he will pos- 
sess a decided superiority ; and it is not un- 
reasonable to expect that a preference will. 
be given to such advisers, even although 
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age should not be in their favour, on ac- 
count of their opportunities of practical im- 
provement being more numerous, ‘The 
most successful young physician sees few 
patients, when compared with a_ well- 
qualified. general-practitioner. Now when 
circumstances occur in any case to ren- 
der additional skill desirable, it is al- 
ways inferred that the skill sought should 
be also of a superior order: but this cannot 
be looked for in a tyro graduate, if an expe- 
rienced gener al-practitioner has been im at- 
tendance. For the purposes of consultation, 
ther efor e, the tyro™ ‘will seldom be called, and 
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* Examples to. the contrary have occurred, but they 
serve only to shew the credulity of the multitude, and the 
glaring defects of the present system. J may mention one 
which lately took place in a considerable county town. 
An old and respectable practitioner, the only one indeed of 
note in the place, brought up one of his sons to the pro- 
fession ; and the son having obtained a degree, took up his 
residence with his father. The skill of the father had 
hitherto been accounted all-sufficient, but after this period, 
cases of difliculty began to appear in his practice, and bez 
came of more and more frequent occurrence, and applica- 
tion was directed to be made to the graduate for that supe- 
_ rior advice which was wanted. ‘The son attended and re- 
ceived the fees of the physician, while the father contented 
himself Ww ith apotheraries fare. 
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ja common practice, few will be disposed 
to give him a euimea for advice, when that 
of a man more to be depended on is to be 
had at one-fifth, often at one-tenth of the 
rate. ‘The season in which a store for the 
future should be laid up must pass, from 
these causes, comparatively unimproved. 
Again, when advanced life and grey hairs 
give the ’semblance of wisdom, although his 
ealls may become numerous, they have in 
general the disadvantage of being made at 
a late period of the disease, when little can 
be done to relieve the sufferer, and when 
the time for deriving useful experience from 

the case is gone by. | 
In our naval service, were a midshipman 
permitted to leave his ship, and to live, as 
iaclination might direct, on shore, till he 
rose, supposing the thing possible, to the 
rank of admiral, what would be expected 
from him in this elevated station? or who 
would think of giving him the charge of a 
fieet? The ensien becomes a general by 
passing through a long course of proba~ 
tionary service, but were he to idle away 
a portion of time equal to that which is 
required for this purpose, at home, instead 
of 
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of labouring in the camp or field, would he 
ever be fit to command an army? Yet 
both these cases are precisely analogous to 
that of the physician, who is condemned to 
live unemployed, as we have seen, during 
that period of life in which the faculties are 
all in their greatest vigour, and in which 
men of talent, in most other professions, 
rise into eminence. The army and navy, 
indeed, were both at one time similarly cir- 
cumstanced, when commissions were be- 
stowed on infants, and the period of proba 
tionary service passed in the nursery or 
school-room ; but the welfare of the com- 
munity required that every possible means 
should be taken to raise the character of . 
these. bodies, and of course such abuses 
could not be tolerated ; we have only to 
regret that their prevalence in the medical 
body should have excited so little attention, 
where they are perhaps still more prejudi- 

cial to the general interests of mankind. 
‘The practice of agreat many iseither grossly 
empirical, or feeble in the extreme, and we 
cannot wonder to find it so, when we consi- 
der the circumstances now stated. That 
confidence in the resources of his_ art, 
which 
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which experience and success inspire, cannot 
be looked for in the man who had attained 
to grey hairs before his faculties were called 
into action, and who, aiter all, has rarely 
the opportunity of seeing a disease till it 
has passed the curable stage. ‘he medical 
scepticism and inefficient remedies of many, 
from whom every thing that is slallral and 
energetic was expected, has often excited 
astonishment; but here we have a natural ex- 
planation of the strange phenomenon. 
l'eeble practice, however, is not the only 
bad consequence of this system. ‘Lhe 
human mind is naturally active, and never 
in tune unless occupied with some fa- 
vourite pursuit. He who is altogether de- 
barred from the honours. of the body to 
which he-is attached, has still a wide field 
for laudable ambition, provided he can give 
himself up to the pleasure of promoting the 
welfare of his species, and of gaining dis- 
tinction by his skill and success; but if he 
labours under circumstances by which 
this hope also is taken away, where is he 
likely to turn?—shall he become a_politi- 
cian, and ply for a title in the avenues of 
the court? or, if more lowly, for rank ina 

civil 
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civil corporation? or shall he take his fees 
as the principal object of his desire, and 
solace himself by accumulating them into a 
heap? Such, indeed, seem to be the ru ling 
passions with many, and no satisfactory 
account can be given of the sway which 
they acquire over minds so~ differently 
trained, but the absence of more worthy 

principles of action. A Sh iod 
These results are contfessedly bad; it 
‘were well, however, did the evil stop here ; 
bt if all are exposed to the influence of 
such causes, many are liable to fall under 
the operation of others still more prejudicial. 
Ordinary complaints, of every description, 
throughout the great mass of the popula- 
tion, are, as we have seen, under the charge 
of general-practitioners. A physician is 
seldom consulted unless the attending prac- 
titioner suggests some difficulty, or expresses 
a wish for additional skill, and then the in-— 
dividual to be called is generally left to the 
selection of the present attendant. ‘The 
inference from these premises is obvious. ‘The 
physician depends for employment on the 
general-practitioner, and whatever he may 
be in name, in reality he is the inferior, if 
dependance. 
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dependance constitutes inferiority. A high 
degree of popular favour may render a few 
superior to all other recommendations, but 
the greater number are under the necessity 
of courting, through life, the patronage of 
the lower class; and even those who are 
now the most independant may have been 
indebted to the same source for their ori- 
ginal introductions. It is unnecessary to 
dwell on the effects which such a state of 
things must have on the general character ; 
or to point out the struggles between duty 
and interest, the wish to do the best for 
the patient, and the necessity of consulting 
the advantage of the humble patron, to 
which it gives rise. ‘That man must have 
something in his nature superior to the 
common order, who can fix his mind, 
lively and active, on a profession which 
does not afford the means of present sub- 
sistence, and promises no considerable 
amendment till he has passed the prime of 
life; or who can act an independant part 
in society, or cherish the loftier affections of 
his kind, when he feels himself under the 
degrading necessity of looking to the fa- 
vour of an underling, both for the bread 

which: 
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which he eats to-day, and for the chance of 
bettering his condition to-morrow ? 

‘hat the physician himself feels the con- 
nexion to be one of this unpleasing cast, is 
rendered obvious by the eagerness with 
which it is broken whenever its support can 
be dispensed with, and by the industry 
manifested in turning the business of phar- 
imacy into the hands of the chemist and 
drugeist. | | 

There is still another point of view in 
which the situation of a physician must be 
considered. Under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances in which he can be placed, 
something like an independant fortune is 
necessary to ensure his success, and this, 
of itself, is none of the least defects of the 
system. His education, in the first place, 
is of the most expensive kind, and when he 
sets out in life, it must be with an establish- 
ment suited to his rank in society. By 
common computation, he has no right to 
expect an income at all adequate to his 
necessary expenditure, during the first ten 
or twelve years of his practice. If he does 
not possess a considerable inheritance, it is 
therefore evident that a life of shifts, and 

debasing 
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debasing arts, must follow. But we seldom 
find any one voluntaniy undertaking a 
laborious occupation who enjoys the means 
of ease and worldly respectability from his 
ancestors; and no guardian, versed in pecu- 
niary calculations, can ever think of devot- 
ing his ward to a profession which affords a 
smaller return for the necessary outlay than 
almost any other that can be named. ‘The 
chances then seem on all sides unfavourable 
to the doctor. It may, indeed, be reasonably 
asked, if these things are so, how is the class 

supported, or who can be a physician ? 
Something like a reply will be found 
to these questions, if we can discover 
the leading paths by which a youthful 
graduate of the present day may attain 
the various degrees of eminence now occu- 
pied by his seniors. In the first place, he 
may purchase the means of getting forward 
by a matrimonial scheme; but the chance 
is, that all the best affections of his nature, 
and every thing like domestic happiness, 
will be given in exchange. Secondly, he 
may court the favour of a fashionable apo- 
thecary, who will probably repay his atten- 
tions by calling him to his patients when- 
ever 
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ever a fee is likely to be obtained ; and, it~ 
return, he must give a warm sanction to 
previous measures, and take care, in writing 
his prescriptions, that his associate is paid 
as well as himself. Thirdly, if he has the 
good fortune to be distantly related to a 
wales or great family, he may get intro- 
duced extensively as a friend, and in unim- 
portant cases, many will give him a fee in 
compliment to his patron. Fourthly, he 
may attach himself to a sect in politics or 
religion, study its deportment, acquire its 
phraseology, and in due time he will be’ 
sure of employment and distinction. Fifthly, 
if he can spare a thousand pounds, or 
perhaps something less, he may procure ‘a> 
nomination to a dispensary or hospital, and. 
then advertise himself by publishing reports’ 
of his practice in some fashionable periodical 
work, or by compiling a book on some fa- 
miliar disorder. Sixthly, he may attach 
himself to a senior physician in extensive — 
practice, who has more calls than he can’ 
attend to, and who is consequently enabled 
to introduce a fprotegée, with the advan-' 
tage to himself of widening his influence by ’ 
acting the part of an overseer, while it 
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lessens his personal toil, and enables him to 
select his particular patients. Seventhly, 
he may drop his title, and commence as a 
general-practitioner, resuming it when he 
has become familiar with ordinary practice, 
established a connexion, and attained the 
proper age; or he may do the same thing 
by entering some one of the public services, 
and retiring to the desired residence after 
acquiring a sufficiency of reputation and 
fortune. ) 

Instances of success in all these ways 
might easily be pointed out within the limits 
of the metropolis, but the task, as to some of 
them, would be invidious, and could answer 
no good purpose. We disclaim any thing like 
personality in what we write ; our wish is 
to confer an equal benefit on the profession 
and the public; and all we now aim at is 
the establishment of a principle which may 
guide us onward to the object of our re- 
search. A deserved reputation can only 
be acquired in one or other of the three 
roads last enumerated ; it is quite clear that 
those who take any one of the four first 
have little chance of acquiring a high de- 
gree of practical skill; and while it may be 
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4 question with the public how far men are 
worthy of countenance, or capable of dis- 
charging the duties of a dignified and liberal 
profession, whose hearts are seared by such 
arts of servility and hypocrisy, it behoves 
it no less to consider, that an order of 
things which tends to contaminate the 
principles, and degrade the character of so 
large a proportion of a numerous and indis- 
pensible body, must be radically bad. 

2d. Effects of the present system on 
the general-practitioner. 

‘he general-practitioner is distinguished, 
in common view by furnishing himself such 
medicines as are required for his patients, 
instead of writing prescriptions; and by re- 
ceiving the reward of his labour in the form 
of payment for these medicines. 
~ Under the existing system, this class 
have to lament, 1sé, The want of an ap- 
‘propriate rank in Society, and 2dly, The 
degrading mode of receiving the Tecom- 
pence due to their services. 

1st. They suffer from the want of an 
appropriate rank in society, or rather, per- 
haps, from the want of some standard by 
‘which their diversified merits might be esti- 
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mated by the public; for although as widely 
separated as they can be, both by talent 
and acquirement, they are still nominally 
classed together. ‘The mere apothecary is 
very properly placed in the list with the 
common shopkeeper ; but honourable dis- 
tinction must lose all its influence on the 
character, if the better sort are to be kept 
on the same level. A way to get rid of the 
odium of this character has indeed been 
opened of late, by the transfer of the retail 
business to the chemist and druggist, and 
with no small general advantage ; but still 
the mode of practice continuing the same, 
and the relation to the titled class remain- 
ing unaltered, the change can only be re- 
garded as affording an improved moditica- 
tion of an ill-formed or heterogeneous body. 
We find in it, however, a striking illustration 
of the strong tendency toimprovement which 
exists among us, even underapparently insu- 
perable obstacles, and a most useful lesson 

both to the friends and enemies of reform. 
If we take a general view of this class of 
the profession, in reference to their original 
duties, the compounding and retailing of 
drugs, we shall find much more talent and 
EQ respectability 
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respectability than could reasonably be look- 
ed for, the. least qualified ‘beg in some 
measure competent to his business ; but if 
we regard them asa secondary order of phy- 
sicians, the result will be quite the reverse. 
The latter, as we have seen, is become the 
true statement of the case; and in this pomt 
of view, while many of them are every way 
fitted for the stations which they occupy, a 
Jarge proportion are taught the art of the 
pharmacopolist only, and even that, in many 
instances, not very perfectly. At the top 
of the list we have men prepared by the 
est education which our schools afford, 
physicians in every thing but the name, and 
not a few with the name also; and at the | 
bottom, the porter of the chemist and drug- 
gist, and the loblolly-boy of a ship of war 
or an Indiaman. ‘The well-qualified gene- 
ral-practitioner is, properly speaking, a new 
personage in the profession, but not having 
obtained either. a. distinctive rank or appel- 
- Jation, he is still classed with the apothe- 
cary, whose exterior garb he assumes.— 
Now the ostensible character of every asso- 
ciation is necessarily formed from the requi- 
sites demanded in those who seek admission. 
eft: . into 
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into it, but here there is no established rate 
of qualification above that of the lowest 
order, the manufacturer of pills and 
draughts; the character of the body is 
consequently low, and that of every indi- 
vidual beyond the circle of his private ac- 
quaintance dubious, He who stands in 
the foremost. rank in point of merit has no 
claim, whether we look to respect or emo- 
lument, above his neighbour who occupies 
the last; and if he receives more, it is given 
him entirely as a matter of courtesy, and not 
of right. If he reaches his proper sphege in 
society, he is therefore dependant altogether 
for the distinction on the liberality of those 
among whom helives; and of allthe varieties of 
dependance, this is unquestionably the most 
insupportable. At first sight, indeed, it may 

appear strange that any one should volunta- 
rily place etre in such a predicament; but 
the contrary happening can only be regarded 
as an additional proof of the want of an 
intermediate class of practitioners, and of 
the facility with which a sense of interest or 
convenience on both sides overcomes all 
formal regulations and rules of etiquette. 
Neggsnity on the one hand, tenders the re- 
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spect due to the character of the individual 
apart from his nominal station, and also the 
reward due to his services ; and, on the 
other, the same principle renders both ac- 
ceptable. Still, however, the want of a 
determinate rank is felt as a serious evil, and 
that it has a powerful effect in depressing 
the body, and in lessening that spirit of 
‘self-estimation which is necessary to the suc- 
‘cess of all great and liberal pursuits, cannot. 
be doubted. Honour, in many professions, 
is deservedly accounted an equivalent for 
emolument, and where it is freely bestowed 
there is seldom a deficiency of talent ; but 
here we have men acting the part of the 
physician with a very unequal share of re- 
spectability, and submitting to the drudgery 
of the shopkeeper, without the shopkeeper’s 
chance of profit. This leads us to consider, 
2dly, The degrading mode of remunerat- 

ing this class of practitioners. 
The law allows them to charge for medi- 
cines only, not considering at all their time 
‘and attendance. But many formidable dis- 
orders may be cured by a few very simple re- 
medies, and much attention is often indispen- 
sible, for the purpose of watching the progress 
of the disease, or perhaps of inspiring the mind 
| of 
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of the patient with confidence and hope, 
when little else is required. The practitioner 
may be roused from his bed in the night, made 
to walk toaconsiderable distance, and to give 
attendance for several hours, and nothing 
may be needed in the way of medicine be- 
yond a common laxative or opiate; yet 
when the day of reckoning comes, a distant 
one too, in all probability, a demand can 
only be made for the price of the pull or 
bolus. Much good is efiected in every case 
by attention to diet and regimen; in many, 
this comprehends all that is essential for the 
cure, and it is generally necessary to enforce 
the proper plans by frequent and minute 
repetition; no compensation, however, can 
be legally obtained, either for the time oc- 
cupied on such occasions, or for the labour 
bestowed in acquiring the skill to direct. 
In all these cases, indeed, if the attendant 
abides by established rules, he must be con- 
tent to toil for nought, to trust to the libe- 
rality of his employer, or to send in placebo 
draughts for the sake of making a bill. 
_Now as no one can work always from mo- 
tives of charity, and as liberality 1s a very in- 
secure stay,not beinga virtue possessed by all 
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patients, the latter plan is, from necessity, the 
usual resort. But many patients, aware 
of the existence of this practice, are too 
apt to take it for granted that this or that 
composition is recommended to them from 
no other motive; and the practitioner 
himself must be frequently sensible that 
such a construction is put on his treat- 
ment. What a situation for a man who 
possesses merely the feelings of a gentle- 
man! How shall he act? Honour and inte- 
rest at variance—which is likely to prevail? 
The garb of humble subservience, the heart 
which feels for itself alone, and the habits 
characteristic of the petty trader, are more 
likely to be the fruits of such a state, than 
that elevation of mind which becomes the 
man of science, and those disinterested 
feelings and liberal views which seek the 
good of the species, and delight in giving 
comfort to the distressed, and relief to the 
sufferer. | 

3d. The effects of the existing system on 
the public. 

The present system is injurious to the 
public, as it permits the most unqualified 
to assume the insignia of the profession, 

and 
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and consequently to impose their services 
on the ignorant and unwary. ‘This obser- 
vation belongs, in the strictest sense, to un- 
educated druggists, who presume to give ad- 
vice in their shops, or, which is worse, to take 
on the character of the general-practitioner 
altogether; but itis applicable also, in a cer- — 
tain degree, to those physicians who are con- 
demned, by situation, to idle away the season 
of practical improvement, and who can bring 
nothing but book-learning or fashionable ac- 
complishments into the chambers of the 
sick, although nominally invested with the 
highest honours. ‘The extent of this evil 
will be more. apparent, when we observe 
that many who lay claim to general intel- 
ligence and penetration are daily taken in 
the snare, as well as the ignorant. Most 
people, indeed, take it for granted that in 
all ordinary cases, any man who assumes 
the title may be trusted, believing it to be 
impossible for any one to be foolish or 
wicked enough to undertake a task, in- 
volving the life of a fellow-creature, be- 
yond his capacity, and look only to the 
exterior, the gait and address, of which they 
are qualified to form a correct opinion. On 
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most common occasions, if advice 1s ob- 
tained, enough is considered to be done, 
and its value is rarely called in question, till 
danger threatens, or the patience of the 
bitoni is worn out. 

In this point of view, the ras to impo- 
sition is unbounded, and while the people at 
large are not sufficiently enlightened to ap- 
preciate medical merit, it can only be 
guarded against by excluding the unquali- 
fied altogether from the profession. It is 
notorious that many practitioners of the 
present day ride in their carriages who could 
not give an intelligible account of any case 
which comes under their management, or 
adduce any thing like rational principles for 
the practice which they adopt, ‘To expect 
marks of scientific or liberal acquirements 
from them would be quite preposterous. It 
would be a painful task to reckon up the. 
number of names. added yearly, through 
the interference of such hands, to the bills 
of mortality. The most simple disorders 
-become dangerous under ther management, 
and the more formidable pass the cur- 
able stage before their nature is discovered. 
Although qualified even to administer i 

ordinary 
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ordinary cases, or when the symptoms of 
the affection are strikingly marked, nothing 
favourable can be expected from them 
when the diagnosis is at all intricate, and 
the recovery dependant on the measures to 
be taken in the first stage. 

A second defect of the system, in relation 
to the public, and one too of considerable 
magnitude, arises from the plan of paying 
the general-practitioner. The effect of this 
‘custom on the practitioner himself has 
been already noticed ; here we have only to 
point out its operation on the patient—it 
obliges him to swallow a great many nau- 
seous and useless draughts, to make upa 
pill. These are not always innocuous, and 
at any rate they give rise to many uneasy 
sensations which it would be better to avoid. 
Tf a physician is called, the number of doses 
is not often reduced, for it is necessary that 
he should appear to do something for his 
fee ; and besides, it is often more his inte- 
rest to consult the wishes of the apothecary 
than those of the patient. Indirectly also, 
this absurd practice may prove very preju- 
dicial. Many patients take medicines re- 
luctantly, and easily persuade. themselves 

that 
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that every composition which they dislike is 
a placebo, which may be laid aside without 
loss; but in doing so they necessarily run 
the risk of omitting such articles as are of 
indispensible importance. mr 

Particular classes of the community. are 
liable to suffer by these defects, but. there 
are many others. which operate universally, 
and from whose influence the most discern- 
ing cannot be guarded. | | 

allt is the natural tendency of the ecakiats 
system to maintain a low. degrce of true 
skill in the profession, and to retard the 
great work of practical improvement, ‘The 
cooperation | of the different branches of the 
profession is either prevented, or rendered 
of no general advantage, by an opposition. 
of interests, and unapproachable differences 
of rank. In these defects it is evident that 
all are deeply concerned. 

With regard to the deficiency | of practical 
skill—we have seen, how the physician is de- 
prived of the means of qualifying himself 
in this particular, and, on the, other hand, 
how the great mass of general practitioners 
are incapable of turning their opportunities 
to account. Now itis clear that every mea- 

sure 
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sute calculated to lower tlie medical cha- 
racter, and to make the profession a trade ; 
or to diminish the sources of useful inquiry, 
and lessen the chances of attaining distinc- 
tion, must necessarily tend to keep down 
the amount of useful skill, and to deprive 
the public of the advantages which might 
otherwise be expected from its more rapid 
accumulation. It is lamentable to see the 
health, and consequently much of the hap- 
piness, of multitudes dependant on men 
from whom we would not ask an opinicn on. 
the most trivial affair of life; while the 
youthful graduate, however gifted or de- 
voted to his profession, has neither the 
means of rendering himself useful, nor of 
adding to the stores of knowledge by practi- 
cal researches: fanciful speculations only 
are within his reach, and there can be no 
doubt that the greater number of the wild 
theories which disgrace the profession have 
their origin in this source. 

Many people intrust themselves to an 
attendant, on whose capacity they place 
no great reliance, in the belief that he 
will apply for assistance in the event of 
danger. ‘This leads us to remark, that 
| under 
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ander the existing system, the benefit de- 
rivable from consultation is not by any 
means equal to what it might be rendered. 
Consultations are resorted to, as matters 
stand, in most cases of difficulty or danger, 
and apparently with wisdom, but among 
different classes of practitioners they are 
perfectly farcical, and only calculated to 
serve interested views. That cordial co~ 
operation, or that mutual exertion of skill 
which the interests of the profession and the 
welfare of the patient alike demand, can- 
hot be expected between men so widely 
separated in general estimation, and so un- 
équally rewarded, whether in respect of 
fame or emolument. ‘The opinion of the 
physician must be formed, in a great many 
instances, from the history of the éase given 
by the previous attendant, and the success 
of his measures will depend in no small de- 
gree on the exertions of the same person, 
whose business it commonly is to see them 
executed, and on the observations which 
more frequent visits may enable him to 
make. But letit be recollected, that the m- 
ferior can neither gain nor lose credit by the 
issue, and that he labours solely for the 

sake 
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Sake of one who can receive his services 
only as the work of a useful underling, whom: 
it would be unwise to disoblige, or of @ 
being from an inferior order, attending 
merely to execute instructions ; and it will 
be manifest that little zeal can be expected 
from him, and as for talent or skill, every 
display of them would be accounted pre- 
sumption. The one may be officious and 
servile, and the other may condescend to 
- flatter; but advice cannot be tendered on 
this side nor asked on that, unless the mind 
is on the same level, and equally interested 
in the object and event. As it is, we find 
that the mere apothecary bows, with ab- 
ject submission, to his titled coadjutor, 
while the better qualified regards him with 
envy and dislike. From the first, conse- 
quently, no aid can be looked for, and from 
the second, jealousy and distrust prevent its 
being either sought or received. 

This state of the profession and of its 
professors, taken together, does incalculable 
harm, by weakening the public confidence 
in the efficacy of medicine; and it deprives 
many of its assistance altogether, by giving 
them reason to believe that no good can 

come 
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come from such a source. It is from 
hence that even the better informed of the 
community, instead of acting the part of 
patrons to true merit, as might be expected 
from their discernment, too often. exert 
their influence to bring the whole profession 
into disrepute. 

Among this order of defects we may also 
reckon the extensive introduction of the 
practice of appropriating the care of parti- 
cular disorders to particular classes of prac- 
titioners.. The principle of dividing labour* 
is highly useful in all the mW arts, 
because 1t secures more facility of execu- 
tion than could be acquired otherwise. 
For the same reason it is serviceable in 
operative surgery, or wherever manual dex- 
terity is required; but when applied gene- 

rally. 


* This celebrated principle in political economy has 
been certainly applied teo extensively. It would be im- 
portant to inquire how far it is useful. In the case before 
us the limits are well marked. In general, where mere dex- 
terity is wanted, the division cannot be too minute, but in 
the labours of the mind, a general acquaintance with the 
various branches of human knowledge is required, and the 
particular pursuit should comprehend, at least, a complete 
object, or a class of objects. On this subject, however, it 
would be out of place to dilate. 
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rally to the practice of medicine, it leads 
inevitably. to imperfect. views of disease, 
and that empirical method of treatment 
which is founded on the knowledge of one 
or two symptoms, without any reference to 
the state of the constitution or the origin of 
the disorder. The man of science is formed 
by the study of general principles, and so 
is the able physician. Attention to a par= 
ticular part makes the artist whose pros- 
pect is limited by his own narrow sphere ; 
and in the same manner it makes the 
mere operating surgeon, and the empirick 
whose experience is confined to some indi- 
vidual portion of the system. ‘The artist 
“may improve the mechanical application of 
the principles laid down by the philosopher, 
but it would be unreasonable to expect any 
thing more from him; and the same may be 
said of the loca] practitioner in medicine or 
surgery. A number of hands are employed 
in making and repairing the various parts of 
which a watch is composed, and it is only 
required that each should be acquainted 
with his own department. ‘To be able to 
put these parts together, to explain their 
relations to one another, and the principles 
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which regulate their movements, is the 
duty of the master. Each individual may 
possess more dexterity in the use of his 
own tools than his master can pretend to, 
but without the presiding genius of the 
master, his labour could come to no ac- 
count, and it might be worse than useless. 
Mankind universally feel and acknowledge 
the truth of this remark. No one ever 
thinks of entrusting his watch, when out of 
repair, in the hands of a workman whose 
attention has never been carried beyond 
some particular wheel or pin in its structure; 
but he seeks for one who is in the daily 
rabit of locking to the machine as a whole, 
and who can discover, at once, the seat of 
the injury or defect by his familiarity with 
the structure and motions of all its parts. 
It is not necessary that the master should 
excel, or even equal every common work- 
man in the department of each; it is 
enough if he can point out what is wanted, 
and call upon the experienced hand to exe-— 
cute. ‘I'he man who, in the healing art, de- 
votes his attention to the performance of 
any single office, places himself in the situa- 
tion of the workman, and his assistance may 
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be useful to the scientific practitioner, but 
he is not qualified to take the sole charge of 
any disorder. Affections, indeed, that are 
strictly local might be left in his hands, but 
of this class the number is very limited ; 
and if the constitution is at all interested 
in the matter, either directly or indirectly, 
they cannot be committed, with safety, to 
the management of any one who does not 
possess a general and intimate knowledge 
of its principles, as well as of the morbid 
affections to which it is hable. In a great 
majority of instances this is decidedly the 
case, even in the diseases of the teeth and 
the eyes, which may be regarded as the 
strong-holds of local surgery. The pro- 
fessed dentist and oculist excel general- 
practitioners in the mechanical manage- 
ment—the performance of operations; but 
were the treatment more frequently directed, 
in the incipient stage, by a reference to the 
constitution, instruments would not’ be so 
often wanted, and consequently dexterity 
in using them would be of less value. 

It is not enough that the man who gives 
uphis time toa particular branch can produce 
testimonials of general preparatory study. We 
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have seen that the most. important: part of 
medical education can only be acquired in 
a diligent and extensive attendance on the 
sick. In this the limited practitioner must 
be inevitably deficient. By the constant 
habit of turning the attention to a parti- 
cwar organ, or a particular train of symp- 
toms, iis importance of that or gan and of 
these symptoms is magnified pevowd mea- 
sure, and all others are placed in the back- 
ground. Among all classes of people, we 
find an undue importance attached to the 
favourite pursuit ; andthe only remedy for: 
this ‘error is an intrease of knowledge, and: 
the: stady of general principles. - A fault, 
predominant in all professions, may be ex- 
pected to exist to excess in that of medi- 
cine, which affords such peculiar opportu-. 
nities for deception and false reasoning. 
Were the consequences not quite so serious, 
it would indeed be highly amusing to see - 
even the most noted professors, m whom we 
naturally look for every excellence, losing 
sight, from this cause, of the first principles 
cS health and disease, and ascribing every 
morbid appearance which they meet with, to 
a derangement of that particular organ on 

whieh 
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which they have bestowed most study ; to 
the liver, for instance, to the digestive or- 
gans, to the urethra, &O. Yo 

This, however, is the most favourable 
view that can be taken of the subject. The 
habit of limiting the attention not only un- 
fits for the gantiiient of complex disorders, 
but it gives rise to the most serious mis- 
takes, and that even with the best taught. 
Without taking into account the-state of 
every organ and. every function, we cati 
never make up a decisive opinion’ on any 
case; and this cannot be done unless 
our minds are kept 4 familiar with the state 
of the system generally, and all its dit 
¥ersified affections. ‘Those who. act other- 
wise. frequently mistake a secondary: symp- 
tom for the primary. disease, and in the 
treatment of it display neither energy nor 
consistency ; because unexpected results 
appear every day to distract. their, ideas, 
and the mind wandefs in uncertainty, from 
its ignorance of the condition and influence 
of those parts which it has neglected, or 
perhaps feels itself unable to explore. 
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CHAP. III. 


A SKETCH OF THAT ESTABLISHMENT WHICH, FROM 
THE FOREGOING REVIEW, SEEMS TO BE THE DESI- 
RABLE ONE; COMPREHENDING A STATEMENT OF 
ITS COMPARATIVE ADVANTAGES*. | 


Tu grand objects which we have held up for 
our guidance in framing a plan of reform are, 
first, to secure and diffuse the highest possi- 
ble skill in the profession ; and secondly, to 
render advice so cheap, that few or none 
may be unable to purchase it. 


The 


* The proper object of a medical establishment has been 
pointed out; we have seen what has been done to attain that 
object, and with how little success. Pursuing the natural 
order of investigation, the next question is, what is it desi- 
rable to do? or what is the desirable establishment? We 
propose to give the answer to this question in the present 
chapter. To say how much of the good desired is attain- 
able in the existing state of affairs, is an after consideration. 
We conceive it to be of the greatest importance to ascertain, 
in the first place, the highest point at which we should aim, 
in order that the efforts of all who are friendly to the cause 
of improvement may be properly directed; by a steady and 
general pursuit, the object must be ultimately secured, al- 
though, from the state of public opinion, the advances to it 
may be only progressive. 


ve 

‘The provision must be suited to the wants 
of every rank in society; and at the same 
time, the return made for it must be pro- 
portioned to the station which the profes- 
sors of a liberal art should always occupy, 
and to the qualifications which they are 
required to possess. 

We cannot regard any one as qualified 3 
prescribe in the simplest case, who has not 
obtained all the information now expected 
ina physician. ‘The half-taught, as well as 
the ignorant pretender, ought therefore to 
be excluded altogether from the profession, | 
and, in the present state of public discern- 
ment, this can only be effected by the me- 
thod of trial and licence. Were it possible 
to make the public at large sufliciently intel- 
ligent to. judge of medical merit, the inter- 
ference of a superior power would be not 
only superfluous, but highly detrimental. 
Till that can be done, however, it becomes 
the duty of those who govern to protect the 
uninformed,.as well as the nature of the 
case admits, from the chances of imposition. 
It is a sound policy which imposes the few- 
est possible restraints on the means of sup- 
plying individual wants ; but the advocates 
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‘of this doctrine must not ¢ontend for 
its universal application. It is natu- 
rally limited by the state of public’ intelli- 
gence ; and to this standard we must Te- 
fer, if we wish to ascertain its fitness in any 
particular case. Whenever the people can 
judge with certainty of the value of the ar- 
ticle presented to them; its purchase may be 
left without hesitation to their own discre- 
tion; but in all matters ‘above. general com-. 
prehension, a wise government will consult 
the good of the community, by securing the 
supply of suitable commodities. Every 
man can form a correct opinion.on the qua- 
Jifications of his taylor or his shoemaker, and 
‘consequently no one who is not a tolerable 
proficient in these employments can make 
a living by them. In all such departments 
of service, therefore, no great harm can be 
ever doneby pretenders; but in those of which 
an adequate judgment is not attainable by 
the majority, imposition is to be guarded 
against only by entrusting the duty to be 
performed to a select number, who have 
been found qualified by competent judges. 
Of the propriety, or even necessity, of re- 
strictions in the medical profession, there 

can 
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ean be no question on these grounds; and 
thére tan be as little en the score of expe- 
dience, provided the places of those whom 
we wish to keep back can be filled with 
anen of superior attainments, without incur- 
ring additional expence to the public. In 
doing this, we apprehend no great difficul- 
ty. Regulate the qualifying process so as 
to give merit. the lead, and make the sta- 
tion appear eligible in the eyes of the ac- 
complished student, and little more will be 
required. Were the avenues to distinction 
laid open to all who can give sufficient. 
proof of skill and capacity, many would be 
enabled to come forward who are now kept 
in the background, and the prospect of fu- 
ture elevation would reconcile the young 
practitioner to what might otherwise be 
considered ‘unworthy employment. ©The 
forms prescribed, and the restraints enforced 
in our schools and colleges, do incalculable 
harm, by fettering the operations of genius, 
and augmenting the price of knowledge. 
The attainment of useful and necessary in- 
formation is the great object of study ; and 
if proper plans can be devised to ascertain 
its acquisition, the when and the how may 
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be left, without hesitation, to the discre- 
‘tion of the candidate and his natural advi- 
sers. As at present conducted, a regular 
education is so expensive, that few who are 
able to command its advantages can be ex- 
pected to act an inferior part in the profes- 
sion. “This, however, does not proceed so 
much from inadequacy of emolument, as 
from the want of reputability in the station. 
Let the doors of the profession be opened’ 
to all who possess the requisite information, 
and to such only ; assign the lowest place 
to the junior graduate; make that depart- 
ment creditable, and give every one the 
prospect of rising progressively to. the high- 
est station, and the work of reform will be 
placed on a sure foundation. 


In conformity with these doctrines, we 
proceed. to draw a sketch of what we con- 
ceive to be the most éligible establishment. 


Ist. The practice of the healing art to 
be confined altogether to pliysicians, or 
at least to men who have been found 
on trial to possess all that general and 
minute information now expected in 
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candidates for the medical degree; be- 
sides including what is considered to be 
wanted in the surgeon only. 

od. The members of the medical body to be 
divided into orders, according to senio- 
rity, with an appropriate fee for each, 
and every one to frractise a specified 
time in each of the inferior departments 
successively, before he can be eligible 
for admission into the highest. 


It will perhaps be sufficient for every 
useful purpose to institute three orders, and 
for their fees we may put down hali-a- 
crown, a dollar, and a guinea. ‘he first 
may be denominated junior, the second 
median, and the third senior doctors, or 
physicians*. 

3d.xthe 

* We introduce these terms, and put down specific sums, 
for the sake of giving form to the subsequent part of the 
inquiry, without meaning to insist on the adoption of either 
the one ortheother. The principle of dividing the body into 
parts, with a division of fee proportioned to the ability of 
the different classes of the people, is all we contend for. It 
is, however, essential for the guidance of the public, that 
each division of practitioners should possess a distinct and 
significant appellation, in addition to the generic term. For 
the choice of such our language is singularly unhappy; even 
the generic term doctor is objectionable, as it is common to 


all the learned professions, and consequently does not indi 
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3d. The juniors and medians to practise 
in allthe departments of the profession, 
or to take the place of the general-prac- 
titioners of the present establishment, 
and the seniors as physicians do now ; 

- or devoting themselves to particular 
departments, they mizht act chiefly in 

_ these as consulting physicians, ea : 
accoucheurs, Se. > « : 

Ath. After devoting tie Shecipied time, 
say five years, to ore corders:thé higher 
may be assumed at the ofition df the 
candidates; but it must: be acquired by, 
a fresh course of trial, and not abo 


by length w service. reel): ack ag 
5th. The 


cate to which the possessor belongs. The éther, BR pSaN 
is no Jess faulty i in its derivation, (from Qvoi4, natural phi- 
losophy), and to the ear it is not very pleasing as a familiar 
appellative. Were it desirable to introduce a new term, 
and in a case like the present, in which the aim should bé 
perfection, a slight innovation might be warranted, the Latiu 
medicus would probably be first siggested: It is, however, 
unsuitable, as we could only uaturalize it in the singular 
humber. From this objection the Italian word medico-me. 
dicoes is free; and if once familiarized to our ears, would 
sound, there is little doubt, as well as the title of doctor. 
should have adopted this term in the text, but that I am 
more anxious about the establishment of principles thai 
words, and unwilling to disturb the prejudices of those who 
plume themselves on verbal honours. : 
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Sih. The business of the profession to be 
managed by a supreme college, of which 
every practitioner must bea member,and 

auxiliary associations or committees, 
to sufierintend more particularly the 
interests of the different branches of 
science connected, with the art. 

6th. The admission into the college to be 
by a course of rigid experimental ex- 

aminations, and graduates of all uni- 
versities to be equally eligible to become 
candidates. 

(th. Physicians of the senior order to te 
allowed to-retain a certain number of 
the junior, as assistants or protegées, 
to whom they mav entrust the more la- 
borious and least valuable part of their 

work, while they give in return the as- 
sistance which may ble expected from 

an overseer or counsellor. | 
8th. Lhe business of pharmacy to be. 
left entirely in the hands of chemists 
and druggists; and no compounded prer 
jaration to be sold without a prescrip- 
tion, having the name of the prescriber 
written upfion it at full length. The 
pharmaceutist toact, of course, under a 
licence, 
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licence, and the qualifications of his 
shopmen to be ascertained by examina- 
tions, &c. | . 
Oth. The sum to be paid for every fre- 
scription to be marked on the receipt 
by the physician; and for this purpose, 
the prices to be adjusted periodically 
between a committee of physicians and 
pharmaceutists. 
10th. Lists of the different orders of 
physicians and of the pharmaceutists to 
be printed for general distribution every 
year, and a copy of the first to be hung: 
up in every dispensary or drug shop. 
Such is an outline of what appears to be 
the desirable establishment; but various 
parts of it require to be more particularly 
detailed and illustrated, and this we con- 
ceive will be best done by following the or- 
der in which they are put down. . 
Article 1st. The practice of the healing 
art to be confined altogether to physi- 
¥ cians, or at least to men who have been 
found on trial to possess all that gene- 
ral and minute information now ex- 
fected in candidates for the medical 
degree ; besides including what is con- 
sidered 
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sidered to be wanted in the surgeon 

only. 

This article needs little or no comment, in 
addition to what has been said on the sub- 
ject in a former part of this essay. ‘The 
doctrine on which it is founded must ap- 
pear, it is presumed, self-evident to every 
person possessed of the least intelligence. 
Were we talking of any one of the more 
complicated machines invented by the in- 
genuity of man, it would be accounted silly 
or ridiculous in the extreme to sit down to 
prove, by serious argument, that no one was 
fit to repair it, if disordered, who could not 
explain the principles on which it was con- 
structed, as well as the form and use of 
every individual part of its composition; 
but if this is true in the mechanical arts, it 
is incomparably more so in whatever re- 
gards our own frames. The human body 
is universally ailowed to be the most com- 
plicated and intricate of all machines: and 
it 1s, besides, so much under the influence of 
agents, altogether incomprehensible by the 
illiterate, that no one can be regarded as 
qualified to superintend its movements, or to 
correct its errors, who does not add to his 
. knowledge 
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knowledge of. its structure and, physical 
principles, both in the healthy state, and 
under the various forms in which it may be 
deranged, a familiar acquaintance with the 
powers and operations of the mental por-_ 
tion, the influence of the passions more pat- 
ticularly, the effects of custom and habit, 
and the various circumstances which form 
the character, and modify the constitution. 
The latter department of instruction, the 
philosophy of the mind, is scarcely an ob- 
ject of attention in our medical schools. it 
is, however, of the most essential import- 
ance; much more so, indeed, than the more 
common auxiliary studies of botany, natu- 
ral history, «ec. and. the neglect of it may be: 
put down among the leading causes of the 
_ slow progress of medical science. Our sys- 
tematic works abound with crude specula- 
tions, and our journals with specimens of 
ratiocination, which never could have seen 
the light had. their authors been trained 
early to the study of the mental faculties, 
and the proper use of them in the investi- 
gation of truth. ‘The art of reasoning, even, 
and the nature of evidence, are so little un- 
derstood or valued by the profession, or at 
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least by those who consider themselves qua- 
lified to teach, that were we to judge of the 
state of the science by the samples of either 
which daily issue from the press, we would 
not scruple to declare it to be retrogade. It 
is not, however, in writing only that these 
studies prove useful, or that the neglect of 
them is to be lamented. Ifa judge on the 
bench requires to be acquainted with the 
human character, and the art of reasoning 
or weighing evidence, to enable him to 
make up an opinion, so does the physician— 
who must labour, in every complicated case, 
through a long train of confused and con- 
tradictory statements, and who can never 
be sure of his way, in tracing out an ex- 
tended series of causes and effects, for a sin- 
gle step, but under the guidance of such 
knowledge. 

Logic, mathematics, and tae as well 
as natural philosophy, should therefore be 
made a part of every medical education; 
and we hope that it will appear in the sequel, 
that this may be effected without any ad- 
ditional expenditure of either time or means. 

In the present day, it is generally admit- 
ted that every physician should have studied 
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surgery, as well as medicine properly so cail- 
ed; and having already had. occasion to 
enforce the necessity of this practice, we need 
only add, that in so far as it is neglected, the 
regularly-educated surgeon has a decided 
advantage over the physician. | 
Article 2d. The members of the wisdtead 
body to be divided into orders, according 
to seniority, with an appropriate fee 
for each, and every one to frractise a 
shecified time in each of the inferior 
departments successively, before he can 
_ beeligible for admission into the highest. 
. It will perhaps be sufficient for every 
useful purpose to institute three orders, and 
for their fees we may put down half-a- 
crown, a dollar, and a guinea. ‘The: first 
may be denominated junior, the second 
median, and the third senior nes is or 
eat | 
- We have said that all igeditad iresotlaiii 
ers should. be, as nearly as possible, on the 
same footing in point of academicalerudition. 
In experience, however, the second branch 
of medicaleducation, there must, from -ne- 
cessity, be every possible inequality. _Inde- 
pendent of individual talent, then, advice 
will 
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will always be very various in value ; and so, 
from the constitution of society, will be the 
ability to remunerate.. It is to suit this 
state of things that we propose degrees in 
rank and in fees. ‘Those who can pay the 
highest price are necessarily sure of the 
best assistance, and of course the only: diffi- 
culty is to provide for the wants of the 
middling and common classes. This can 
only be done by the institution of orders, 
and by fixing the pay of each so as to 
bring their services within the reach of the 
different ranks in society. Specific fees, 
in consequence of the changeable nature of 
the circulating medium, cannot, with any 
propriety, be determined by an act of the 
legislature, but they may be safely regu- 
lated by a bye-law of the medical college. 
It will be enough if the faculty agree to 
take such and such sums, and the public are 
informed: of the terms of the agreement. 
In naming standard rates, we obtain a 
tender for every case, which may always be 
given and received without dishonour or 
painful feelings on either side, and the 
chief consideration in regulating them, is to 
suit the lowest to the income of the man 
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immediately above the needy order, and to 
enable the majority to add something on 
the score of gratitude and liberality. Inall_ 
the ordinary business of life, we areambi- - 
tious of employing persons to supply our 
wants whom we can afford to pay liberally, 
and rather than do otherwise, we reduce 
our demands, or lower our wishes to our 
means. ‘This disposition is naturally 
strongest in the more honourable species of 
traffic, or when we have to do with men 
who serve us with the endowments of the 
mind. It is on this ground that the 
general-practitioner in medicine prospers, 
and on this ground his advice would pro- 
bably be more in request than that of the 
physician, even although the sums given 
for each at the end of the year were to be 
the same, because the one would be con- 
sidered a liberal, the other only a merited 
return. Degrees both in rank and emo- 
lument, for which we contend, have indeed 
always existed and always must exist, but 
no measure has ever been taken to secure 

theit beneficial operation. | 
- The consequences of having =r or more 
sets ot ioteingamss in the profession, sepa- 
| rated 
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rated as widely as they can be in nominal 
estimation, and possessing opposite or 
jarring interests, have been already seen in 
our view of the existing system. ‘The plan 
now proposed is free from these objections, 
and seems to combine all the advantages 
for which we can reasonably look. ‘The 
model is taken from our military and naval 
establishments; its object is to reconcile 
the junior physician to what may be called 
the drudgery of the profession, to the most 
laborious and least profitable employment, 
by holding out to him the prospect of ad- 
vancement, and by placing him, both in his 
own estimation and in the eyes of the 
world, on a level with the higher orders of 
his brethren in every thing but age and ex- 
perience. In these respects, the junior 
should be to the senior what the midship- 
man and the ensign are to the admiral and 
the general. Let us look to. the situation 
of the midshipman particularly. What 
motive could possibly induce young men 
of education and family to bend their necks 
under such a yoke, but the hope of future 
elevation, and the sense of being honoured. 
rather than disgraced by their employment 
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in the public view? They feel that they . 
are on the same road with their admiral, 
that they are qualified to bear him company 
in the hour of relaxation, and fairly entitled 
to look forward to the enjoyment of all his 
dignities as the full reward of their ser- 
vices.. Who can’ calculate the: effect of 
such a change in circumstances on the 
common practitioner in medicine? "The 
inferior, however, is not the only one who 
reaps the benefit of this connection. In 
every situation in society the value of a 
given rank is exactly in proportion to: the 
number and merit of those who are under 
it. The general is nothing without an 
army, and the more numerous the list of 
distinguished officers serving under him, the 
more elevated will he appear. The senior 
physician would derive a similar distinc- 
tion from the adoption of this plan, while 
the junior would regard his honours not 
with that envy which invests the present 
orders, but in the spirit of relationship, and 
with the hope of emulation. ‘This hope too 
would be the best possible stimulus to en- 
courage him in making the necessary exer- 
tions to secure his own advancement. 
Arrangements 
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Arrangements like these would confer a 
degree of respectability on the body at 
large, which can never be attained as 
matters now stand. The different orders 
would look on each other as members of 
the same family, and might be expected to 
act in all cases with cordiality, if not with 
unanimity. At any rate, we should never 
hear of those perpetual bickerings and 
heart-burnings which take place between 
the legitimate and the illegitimate offspring, 
and which do so much to lower the reputa- 
tion of both, and to render an alliance with 
either distressing to the man of sensibility. 
The junior could apply to the senior for 
counsel without the risk of either wounding 
his reputation or of being subjected to the 
pressure of unallowed superiority; and the 
senior would be kept from indolence by an 
unrestrained intercourse with the active 
genius of youth. The difference of the fee, 
besides, would lessen the chance of losing 
a patient by the introduction of an older 
practitioner, and consequently it would re- 
move a serious obstacle to useful consulta- 
tions, as well as the most common cause of 
professional jealousy. 
| G4 Nothing 
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Nothing more can be required to prove 
that this scheme would secure a great and 
increasing improvement, in whatever regards 
the character of the medical body and the 
quality of advice, particularly in that por- 
tion which must fall to the share of the 
lower and middling classes, the most nu- 
merous, and by consequence the most im- 
portant in society. We may now take a 
view of its comparative expence. 

If it could be supported without becoming 
more burthensome than the present, it would 
be entitled to particular consideration ; but 
if we can show that it 1s more likely to re- 
duce than to increase the total cost, there 
can surely be no hesitation about the pro- 
priety of its adoption. ‘The former will, we 
think, be the effect, when we consider, that 
the number of hands employed in the pro- 
fession will bear a considerable reduction, 
and that it will not be necessary for our 
juniors and medians to live, upon the 
whole, better than the general-practitioners 
of the present day, whose places we wish 
them to fill. These live now, almost 
without exception, in a state of pecuniary 
ease and comfort, if not of affluence, and 

assuredly 
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assuredly much better than the majority of 
young physicians. No difficulty then can 
be apprehended in persuading the tyro- 
graduate to accede to the plan on the score 
of income, provided it can be collected in a 
satisfactory manner. It must be earned, 
indeed, with hard labour, but as that labour 
lays the foundation of practical improve- 
ment, it is rather to be courted than de- 
clined. Now it must be obvious, that were 
all our general-practitioners to act as junior 
or median physicians, according to the pro- 
posed plan, and to lose no part of their time 
in the preparation of medicines, a much 
smaller number would do the work of the 
whole; and besides, there would be no 
class of unemployed persons, such as 
the young doctors of the existing sys- 
tem, so that all the sums which these last 
levy, or rather the sums on which they are 
supported during the years of probation, 
might be saved. The funds which our 
young physicians must have in store, to 
carry them through the first years of their 
practice, is so much capital sunk in the ser- 
vice, and it goes necessarily to augment the 
price of medical labour, 

_ By this arrangement, too, the sums ex- 
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pended in furnishing and fitting up shops, 
and in serving them, would bear a large re- 
duction. At present, every general-practi- 
tioner is under the necessity of supporting, — 
an establishment of this kind; but with the | 
attention directed solely to pharmacy, all 
the busimess now done in the ‘shops of. six 
members of this body might be carried on, 
with ease, in one, admitting the scale to be 
in some instances a little. more extended. 
Two hundred pounds is a small average al- 
lowance for the first cost of the dispensary. 
of a general-practitioner ; for halt-a-dozen, 
the sum of twelve hundred pounds will 
of course be required, and if we give 
four. hundred pounds for one calculated 
to do the work of the whole, which is fully 
more than could be wanted, we. still set 
free eight hundred pounds capital ; divided 
by six, this gives upwards of a hundred 
and thirty pounds to each—an important 
item, if we look to the stock. with which 
such men begin life, and the means of im- 
provement which it might be employed to 

purchase. 
Again, we cannot put mes less than a 
hundred and fifty pounds for the annual 
expences 
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expences of the smallest shop, including 
rent, taxes, and service. . Nine hundred 
pounds must therefore be expended by six 
practitioners in this way, and if we deduct 
three hundred pounds for one supported on 
the new plan, there remains a hundred 
pounds saving to each individual, which 
will necessarily enable him to prescribe for 
smaller fees, or for so much less yearly re- 
ceipt. Without, however, taking advan- 
tage of any of these allowances in the cal- 
culation, we will proceed to count the di- 

rect costs of both systems to the patient. _ 
We have reason to believe that we are 
rather under than above the mark, when we 
state the amount of medicines sent in daily 
by the common apothecary, in all cases 
where the payment is likely to be secure, 
at five shillings a-day. Three draughts, 
for example, at one shilling and sixpence 
each, and a dose of pills or a bolus for the 
evening. In the fashionable circles, seven 
shillings, half-a-guinea, and upwards, are 
common charges ; but in making an esti- 
mate, itis better to be below than above 
the average. Without increasing the rate, 
(five shillings), we may have a visit from a 
junior 
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junior physician, (two shillings and six- 
pence), and an. equal quantity of me- 
dicine, if required, from a pharmaceutist 
who is allowed to charge no more than 
a fair business profit on his trade. But 
the chance is, that fewer draughts will 
be required than are at present in use, it 
being none of the least advantages of our 
plan that it takes away all inducement to 
the exhibition of superfluous drugs; so that — 
on this head there is a prospect of a very 
considerable saving, or, if we have rated 
the profits of the compounder too low, this 
will admit of an increase on his: charges, 
without affecting the patient. On the other 
hand, it must not be forgotten that every 
practitioner, as matters now stand, who is 
qualified to take charge of a complaint any 
way serious, expects to be paid for his at- 
tendance over and above his medicine bill, 
and it is but reasonable that it should be so, 
because the fees of a physician are saved, 
and they would necessarily rise to a sum 
much greater than any thing expected by 
the other. In the new system, this fund 
may be set off against all extraordinary 
visits, as well as the occasional advice of 

| a median, 
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a median, or senior physician, or it niay 
supply the constant attendance of a me- 
dian. | 
In making up this statement, we have 
taken the most favourable view of the ex- 
isting system. A physician is often kept 
in constant attendance, and when that is 
the case, all that is given to him must. be 
added to the account of its expence; the 
consumption of medicines being in most 
instances rather increased than diminished 
by his visits, because he feels himself 
obliged to take care of the apothecary, and 
also to appear to do something for his fee. 
The medicine indeed) may be procured 
from a chemist, and then the sum laid out 
in that way will be somewhat less than 
when a physician and apothecary are both 
employed; but, on the other hand, when 
that is done, the guinea must be called for 
more frequently ; and although the article 
of drugs is found at a lower rate, the tetal 
expence is increased. In either way, we 
are quite sure of being correct when we say, 
that the expence is much above the average 
which we have taken, or the charges of the 

best qualified general-practitioner. | 
From 
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From these statements, the inference with 
which we set out seems to be perfectly fair, 
that the public, even in a pecuniary pomt 
of view, are more likely to gain than to lose 
by the reform. It remains for us only to 
inquire how much the physician himself has 
to look to from this plan of remuneration. 
In doing this, it may suffice if we show that 
the lower orders will be sufficiently provided 
for, as the senior will be in every respect 
what the first-rate physicians are at this 
time. Ifwe suppose that a junior visits ten 
patients a-day, which is a very moderate 
allowance, regarding him as the substitute 
of the common attendant of the present 
system, le will have ten half-crowns, or one 
pound five shillings, for his hire, which 
comes to more than four hundred and. fifty 
pounds in the year. With little more than 
the half of that sum, he might goon for a 
time much better than young physicians do 
now ; and with the full employment of an 
established practitioner, he would realize an 
income not unworthy of his rank in society, 
and the appearance which he is expected 
to maintain. When he arrives at the dig- 
nity of median, his income will of course be 

double ; 
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double; and with only twenty visits a-day, 
his receipts wall be two thousand pounds a- 
RAE ret | | 
- Most people start with scorn or amaze-. 
ment when: we talk of paying the visit of a 
physician with half-a-crown; but the. esti- 
mate now made will probably dispose 
them to think that we have taken our stand 
sufficiently high. ‘There are, no doubt, 
many people who are not well able to give 
even half-a-crown for a prescription, but to 
all such we think it may. be furnished 
gratis ; and were every medical man to give 
up an hour a-day to the poor of his neigh- 
bourhood, it would be sufficient for their 
supply. In the worst cases, requiring more 
particular attendance, it might be left. to 
the judgment and benevolence of the phy- 
sician to take no more than the individual 
could easily afford. ‘he: industrious poor 
will not be much distressed by paying 
half-a-crown occasionally, and when we 
calculate the influence of indiscriminate 
charitable establishments, in making the 
lower classes careless and improvident, and 
weakening the noble sense of grateful obli- 
gation, it will perhaps be the best plan. to 
riven leave 
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leave them to purchase even their medical 
supplies at a low rate ; and if that rate is to 
be regulated, in some degree, by the physi- 
cian, it will give him an opportunity of cul- 
tivating a virtue which seldom flourishes 
under the control or restraints of forms 
and authority*. | 

When the necessary deductions are nade 
for this sort of employment, the receipts of 
the junior will probably fall considerably: 
short of our reckoning; but, in return, he 
will occasionally receive extra fees; for. 
although it is necessary to fix a tender for 
common purposes, the wealthy will of 
course be still at liberty to shew their grati- 
tude, by giving a higher sum whenever they 
conceive that it is merited. 

The benefit which the junior practitioner 
will derive, from the field of practice being 
opened to him, is another consideration of | 

the 


* Paupers should have their medicines from the chemist 
at a cost valuation, and those who cannot afford this must 
resort to the dispensaries. To the extension of these popu- 
lar institutions, however, we object, because they give to a 
few much more work than a few can execute well, and leave 
the majority comparatively idle. The observations, too, con 
tained in the text on gratuitous advice are every way ap- 
plicable here. 
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the first magnitude. He will enjoy every 
opportunity which the nature of the case 
admits for turning his preliminary studies 
to account, or fer gaining experience, so 
that it will be his own fault if he does not 
become, in every sense of the word, an able 
physician. - This too may be said of all, 
without exception ; whereas at present the 
number of those who are qualified by educa- 
tion, and enabled by experience, to lay 

claim to this title, are comparatively few. 
The mode in which fees are tendered 
merits: a single observation, before we dis- 
miss this part of the subject. The circum- 
stances connected with a visit to a sick 
chamber, and the feelings which should 
prevail between the attending and the at- 
tended, are equaily hostile to all that is 
mercenary in conduct or disposition. The 
mere appearance of any thing pecuniary is 
so forbidding, that every art of delicacy is 
exerted to give the fee unseen. Would it 
not be much better to leave an attendant 
to note the visits, and to send the fees at 
intervals—say of a week?) Many of the 
painful feelings, however, on both sides 
have no doubt arisen as much from the 
u unreasonable 
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unreasonable amount of the tender, as from 
any other cause—anxiety to be liberal on 
the one hand, and a fear of taking more 
than can well be spared on the other. It is 
with strict justice that the doctor is carica- 
tured receiving, in an awkward manner, 
the last guinea of the distressed family, 
while his conscience tells him that it should 
be refused. But were the sum made so 
small that either to give or to refuse it could 
be no object with the majority of either 
party, we should only have to complain of 
the act of thinking on the hire at a time 
seemingly so unseasonable, and we see no 
good reason why this too may not be re- 
medied in the way that we have pro- 
posed. 
3d. The juniors and medians to iii 
all the departments of the frofession, 
or to take the place of the general-prac- 
titioners of the fresent establishment ; 
and the seniors as fhysicians do now, 
or devoting themselves to particular 
departments, they might act chiefly in 
these as consulting beige ager oferators, 
accoucheurs, &c. 
4th. After devoting the specified time, 
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. Say five years, to one order, the higher 
may be assumed at the option of the. 
candidate; but it must be acquired by 
a fresh course of trial, and not simply 
by length of service. 

As the principal part of the labour must 
always be performed by the junior and 
median orders, the promotion should be so 
regulated that a small number, compara- 
tively, may reach the highest honour. At 
the same time, to eive all due encourage- 
ment to youthful merit, it is essential that 
_ the measure of service should not be such 
as would place the desired object beyond 
the reach of any individual. On_ these 
grounds, we have specified the period of five 
years for the term to be necessarily devoted 
to each of the inferior departments, and 
proposed that the assumption of the higher 
rank shall be attended with some decree of 
dithculty. By the first regulation, the aspiring 
candidate will be enabled toattain the summit 
at atime when, by the existing system, he 
would scarcely have begun his ascending 
course, and the second will induce many 
to delay the change, or even to remain al- 
together contented with what they possess. 

Wu 2 ‘To 
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To make the promotion the necessary con- 
sequence of length of service, would damp 
every hope, were the period distant, and if 
near, it would crowd the senior order ; it 
would, besides, be ruinous to indiv iduals, by 
obliging them to give up a certain and li- 
beral income for one that was doubtful ; 
for it may be taken for granted, that many 
would do well in the re orders, who 
could not pretend to talents sufficiently 
commanding, nor connexions sufficiently 
extensive, to enable them to appear in the 
higher with a desirable eclat. For the sake 
of the practitioner then, as well as of the 
public, the change should be optional, and 
if he acts on reasonable principles, he will 
not dream of making it till he has either 
established a name sai inay ensure’ his » 
success, OF laid up a stock by which he 
may be enabled to enjoy the honour of the 
station, without being altogether dependant 
on its emoluments. ‘Lo ee regulations, 
and the natural tendency of labour to keep 
in the channels in which it is best paid, we 
would leave the settlement of the propor- 
tion. of practitioners in each department. 
It i is enough if all are well qualified, and the 

highest 
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highest honours and ‘greatest rewards likely 
to fall to the lot of those who have the 
largest share of merit. For this purpose, 
much more than’ with the intention of 
erecting barriers at the points of elevation, 
we are desirous of keeping a succession of 
trials in the view of the young practitioner. 
The negligent should feel the check as 
well as the dull. Our principal aim-is to 
keep the attention alive to every branch of 
study connected with the profession, and. 
tc hold out opportunities for acquiring dis- 
tinction, in order to excite that ardour of 
pursuit, and uniformity of application, 
which lead, in the common course of events, 
to eminence and excellence. On a former 
occasion it was observed, that the youth of 
the present day conclude too often that the 
time requiring application is over when they 
quit the university ; and hence, that instead 
of advancing in learning from that period, 
they fall backwards. We attributed this to 
the want of sufficient. motives to industry 
and exertion, and, if we are correct, some 
such plan as that now proposed is indicated. 
Under favourable circumstances, it could. 
scarcely fail to remedy the evil of which. 

H3 we 
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we complain; for if the spirit of imquiry 
can be kept in action, and the oré of Jearn- 
ing in polish, during the first ten years of 
active life, there could be little to: fear m 
entrusting them afterwards to the love of 
fame, the desire of being useful, and the 
force of habit. 7 , 
The kind of trials which seem best. cal- 
culated to answer the purpose will be no- 
ticed when we come to the subject of ge- 

neral education. 
it is from a persuasion that the proba- 
tionary periods will be equaily periodsofstudy 
and practical observation, that we have sug- 
gested the propriety of permitting the mem- 
bers of the senior order to devote themselves 
to particular branches of the art—a system 
which, however beneficial in some points of 
view, should never be adopted at the first 
outset, as we have shewn that it 1s then cal- 
culated to produce all the bad consequences 
of empiricism. Of this, however, there can 
be little danger, atter the mind has been ha- 
bituated, for a series of years, not only to 
the study of general principles, but to their 
practical application, and rendered familiar 
by actual surveys-with all the Proteus forms 
| of 
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of human affliction. Being employed also. 
chiefly in consultations, were any mistake 
likely to arise from the partial exercise of 
the mind, it could searcely escape the no- 
tice of the other attendants, who would 
neither be deterred by ignorance nor pro- 
hibited by etiquette from offering their 
opinions. All the advantages arising from 
a division of labour might consequently be 
counted on, with few of its risks; and the 
senior, in his elevation to the rank of coun- 
sellor, would enjoy the most dignified and 
profitable station within the limits of the 
profession, and one which has been often 
desired by distinguished characters, al- 
though seldom, Hethatis I may say never, 
attained. 


5th. The business of the jenspedsed to be 
managed hy a sufrreme college, of which 
every practitioner must bea member;and 
auxiliary associations or committees, 
to superintend more farticulurly the 
interests of the different branches of 
science connected with the art. 

On this article we have only to call the 
attention to the advantages which may be 
expected from subordinate associations, 

H 4 acting 
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acting under, and laying their proceedings 
before, the parent institution. Like the 
auxiliary philosophical societies, they would 
do more to encourage investigation, to 
bring merit forward, and to devise improved 
methods of management, than could be ex- 
pected from one body, and their relation to 
a common head would still secure all the 
benefits of concert and unity to their la- 
bours. at | 
Gil. The admission into the college to be 
| by a course of rigid experimental ex- 
_aminations ; and graduaies of all uni- 

versities to be equally enibitied to rth 

themselves candidates. | b 

In the consideration of this alidiinal it vols 
comes necessary to take a cursory. view of 
the subject of education generally, the most 
important in every respect that can engage 
our attention. ‘he doctrines which we 
have to lay down are of universal as_ well 
as particular application; and the .more 
widely they can be extended, the more ea- 
sily will our. object be accomplished. 

_ Education; to be perfect, should be eal- 
culated. not only to communicate know- 
ledge, but to.elicit talent, and to encourage 

its 
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its exertions by the best of all possible res, 
wards, advancement proportioned to its 
powers; and it should be so conducted, that 
the parent or the guardian may be ena~ 
bled, by observing the dawn of his 
pupil’s genius, to. place him in a situation 
the best suited to his turn of mind and 
general capacity. 

_ Could these objects be attained, as almost 
all men are capable of some sort of excel- 
lence, the pleasures and biessings of success 
would be rendered nearly universal, and 
every one be brought in due course to his pro- 
per level in society, by the only true criterion, 
the standard of merit. 

‘These properties are possessed in a very 
remarkable degree by the Lancasterian 
system*. We cannot indeed conceive any 
plan better calculated to accomplish all our 
wishes, as far as relates to the preliminary 
branches of instruction. It would be out 
of place to inquire here how far the details 

or 


* Since these observations were written, we have. been 
pleased by hearing that this title has given way to the 
more appropriate one of British system. An institution 
of such national importance should not be designated by the 
name of any individual, however distinguished. 
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or mere forms of that system may be car~ 
ried; and every one conversant with its prin- 
ciples will readily perecive their ‘application 

to the case under review. — 
Nothing ean possibly be more absurd or 
unwise than to tell a boy, when entering 
ona particular study, or beginning a new 
book, that it is intended for his task for so 
many months or years. Such a declaration 
necessarily takes away all inducement to 
industry, and places the youth of talent on a 
level with the dunce. ‘This, however, is 
not all. Employment is essential to our 
happiness, and the desire for it is in propor- 
tion to the vigour of the mind. The school= 
boy who acquires his lesson in half an hour, 
but is obliged to wait two hours before his 
companions can go up with him, or till the 
turn of the class arrives, not only loses 
three-fourths of his time, but is in the 
greatest danger of falling upon means of 
occupying it, which weaken the capacity 
for sober study, and lay the foundation of 
habits the most ruinous to the character. 
Imprisonment for seven years is scarcely 
more forbidding in prospect, than the idea 
of being gorifined for an equal space of. 
time 
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time to tasks which are rendered objects of 
dislike by this very circumstance. In both, 
the wish to escape is ever uppermost, and 
relief is sought in employments of which the 
laweiver or the tutor cannot always approve. 
Merit of every sort is comparative. If we 
stand fair when viewed in the society of 
those with whom we class ourselves, or are 
classed in the eyes of the world, we are apt 
enough to conclude that nothing more can 
be required of us. ‘The spirit of emulation 
can only be kept alive by raising our 
standard of comparison at every step. It 
ceases to be felt as soon as we have gained 
the palin from all our associates, if some 
new rank is not held out as an object to 
our ambition, and so near as to give a rea- 
sonable chance of reaching it by the conti- 
nuance of our exertions. 

For-these and the like reasons, we con- 
clude that the pupil should be told, that as 
soon as he can make himself master of the 
book before him he shall get another; his 
lessons should be heard as fast as they 
are learned ; and whenever he attains a de- 
cided superiority in his present class, he 
should be moved into one of a higher order. 

without 
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without delay. In like manner, the stu- 
dent should not be required to keep a given 
number of terms, but to producecertain proofs 
of qualification ; and he should be made. to 
understand, that the sooner he can do. so, 
the higher will his. merit be rated. 

From a deep sense of the importance. of 
these principles, we desire, for the promo- 
tion of medical improvement, to see, in the 
first place, a school established in which 
every branch of useful knowledge is taught 
by able professors“, in order that the stu- 
dent may enjoy the means of obtaining the 
desired qualifications. In the second place, 
we wish that the student should be leit per- 
fectly free with regard to the time to be de- 
voted to each, but that he should be obliged 
to give proofs of proficiency in every class, 
or series of classes, before he can be per- 
mitted to enter on the succeeding. For 
this purpose we recommend, thirdly, the 
institution of boards of examinators, for 
every separate subject, to sit at short inter- 
vals, say of three or four months. 

Jixaminations, 


. - For his guidance, a syllabus should be put ‘into his 
hands of the order in which it is conceived that they may be 
most profitably attended. 
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~ Examinations, as they are now conduct- 
ed, are generally allowed to be very inade- 
quate tests of qualification. An able young 
man is sometimes turned back, and the 
most ignorant are frequently allowed to 
pass. Now if trials cannot be regarded as a 
certain criterion of proficiency, no good 
end can be answered by them. Something, 
therefore, must be done to render them 
more effectual than at present. ‘The value 
of simple examinations might no doubt 
be greatly increased, but it would not be 
well to place all our reliance on a sup- 
port which has so~ often deceived us. 
The plan should, if possible, be diversified, 
that one part may operate as a check on 
another. The best proof which a boy can 
give of understanding his lesson is teaching™ 

% This exercise has three distinguishing properties; il gives, 
first, the best proof that he understands fully what he has gone 
. over; second, is the best method that can be devised to fix it in 
his memory ; and thirdly, he who has justlearned any given 
lesson is the best possible teacher of that lesson. The 
last arises from the manner in which ideas are associated 
in the mind. A boy, on mastering an intricate problem, 
will make another boy acquainted with it more readily than 
the ablest philosopher could do—and why? because he 


adopts the natural mode of explanation ; he recollects all 
the obstacles which he himself had to surmount, and the 
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it to his neighbour, and we all know thatno 
one can explain a comprehensive subject, 
either in w riting or discourse, to the satis- 
faction. of a mix ney audience, with which he 
is not himself well acquainted. We would 
therefore propose the introduction of exer- 
cises of this sort into all our trials. ; Ex- 
tempore discourses or demonstrations might 
be required, and experiments might be de- 
tailed, or operations performed ; not to super- 
sede examinations, but to diversify. and per- 
fect thesystem of trials. Written exercises are 
attended with many advantages, but they 
have one great fault, the reader need not. 
necessarily ne the author. Productions deli- 
vered off hand are therefore to be generally 
preferred. In many cases, it might be well 
to form a kind of jury of the younger pupils, 
and when the candidate has finished his 
lecture 


steps by which he surmounted them, and he leads his com. 
panion imperceptibly and joyfully along the same path. The 
philosopher is perfectly familiar with the premises and 
conclusion, but the intermediate links are rarely preserved 
by him. His mode of illustration is that of a mind which 
deals in generals; he is understood readily by a brother 
philosopher, but to the boy he is unintelligible. It is 
almost unnecessary to remark, that the Lancasterian system 
numbers these properties among its prominent advantages. 
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lecture or demonstration, to require him to 
‘interrogate its members on the subject, both 
with the view of ascertaining how far he has 
been understood, and to shew his fami 
liarity with the subject. The task of ex- 
amining can never be inanaged without the 
possession of that knowledge of which we 
seek a proof, and when the exercise is a 
written one, it is perhaps the best check 
upon plagiarism. 

Some people will possibly object to the 
publicity of such trials, and mention the 
consequences of exposing incapacity to ju- 
nior students. But to us 1t appears, that all 
their consequences will be favourable to the 
cause of truth and ment. If failure is 
dreaded, the means of ayoiding it are made 
known, and an habitual familiarity with such 
exertions will inspire confidence, and beget 
a general spirit of the most hopeful emula- 
tion. No exercise of the mind is so well 
calculated to awaken all its powers, and to 
preserve all its acquisitions in the most 
serviceable state, as the employment. of 
teaching in public; and a plan formed on 
the principles which we have now detailed 
will conter these advantages, In no inconsi- 
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derable degree, on every candidate for pro- 
motion. | 

In order to illustrate our ideas a little 
more particularly, we may state shortly 
what appears to be the most eligible me- 
thod of procedure with regard to the lead- 
ing branches of a medical education. 

1. Materia medica and pharmacy. To 
prove his acquaintance with these subjects, 
we would call the candidate into a labora- 
tory, and shew him specimens of various 
simple articles in succession, requiring him to 
give the name of each, to describe its natural 
and sensible qualities, and to say where and 
how it is produced, and what are its uses, 
doses, &c. - we 

The same may be done with the com- 
pound preparations, but mstead of their 
natural history, their composition must be 
explained, and the method of preparing 
them demonstrated. Let him then be re- 
quired to write a prescription in full from 
the mouthof an examinator—in full, to shew 
that he is versed in the Latin orthography 
and terminations, and afterwards to make 
itup. Another written on the spot, in the 
common manner, may next be put into’ his 

hands 
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hands for explanation, and if deemed ne- 
cessary, this also, or any number, may be 
prepared. 

2. dnatomy. For anatomy let a living 
subject be introduced, and let the candidate 
point out the seats of the principal organs, 
the courses of the principal blood-vessels and 
nerves, the parts affected in particular dis- 
eases, &c.—let him also demonstrate some 
part of a subject from the dissecting-room, 
and shew that he can handle the knife. 

3. Surgery. To shew his acquaintance 
with surgery, he may perform some of the 
principal operations, take up a few of the 
arteries most exposed to injury or disease, 
and shew how the limbs are to be placed for 
the recuction of dislocations, how arranged 
when fractured, &c. , 

4. Practical Medicine. As an evi- 
dence that he is conversant with the forms of 
_sickness, and qualified to enter on practice, let 
him examine a patient (or several, ifit should 
seem useful) on the nature of his complaint, 
in the hearing of his judges, take down his 
case, and prescribe for him; make outa 
clinical report, comprehending a_ history 
ofthe disease in its common form, an ac- 
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count of its modifications, and their appa~ 
rent causes, in the example, the diagnosis, 
prognosis, methods of management, &c. both 
so far as may be applicable to the present 
case, and to the complaint generally. ‘Two 
or three such exercises may be made out in 
writing, and others may be given extempore ; 
I would not say at the pedsidle of the patient, 
but in an apartment adjoining. This species 
of knowledge is indispensable to the attain- 
ment of excellence, and in a clinical ward it is 
not of very difficult acquirement, when the 
student has been well grounded in the ele- 
ments and doctrines of the profession. ‘To 
these exercises, various others, on similar 
principles,examinations, &c. might beadded ; 
but what has been said may suffice to givea 
general idea of what we conceive to be the de- 
sirable plan, and nothing farther 1s required 
in this place. Ifthe principles are admitted, 
their application may be left open to discus- 
sion, the details being susceptible of various 
‘modifications. : 
Trials conducted on this plan would ne- 
_cessarily occupy more time than those at pre- 
sent in use, but this is a small inconv enience. 
They could not prove tedious to the stu- 
dent, 
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dent, divided into parts, fic taking place 
at different periods; and to the seniors the 
task of presiding might be rendered easy, 
by employing all in rotation. The ho- 
nour of the office would be regarded by 
most individuals as an ample’ equivalent 
for the trouble attending it, independant of 
the profit which would be derived from the 
nature of the exercise itself, in keeping the 
mind familiar with numerous ideas which 
might otherwise be forgotten. The profit, 
however, it must be understood, should be 
altogether of this description. Fees to 
examinators we consider to be a very oppres- 
sive tax on the candidate, and we think that 
their amount would be much better be- 
stowed in improving his education. It is, 
besides, a bad principle to give a judge an 
interest in the number of causes which re- 
ceive a favourable hearing in his court. 

If our graduate has been trained in 
this way, it would be almost superfluous 
to demand farther evidences of his qualifi- 
cations on taking out the licence to prac- 
tise; but still it might be well to ascertain 
whether any thing important has been for- 
gotten; and as if is essential that the field 
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of practice should be open to all, ‘and as ail 
Cannot be expected to enjoy equal advan- 
tages in education, similar courses of trials 
become necessary, to guard the entrance of 
the college ; and its SHOUTS and’ privileges 
should be placed at the claim of ev mi one 
who can stand such tests. | 
The course to “be pursued with sta Bit 
tioners looking for higher rank must besome- 
what different. Men established in life can 
scarcely be expected to brook’ any ‘thing 
like a schoolboy examination ; “and, inde- 
pendant of this consideration, it is desirable 
to suit the task to the improved and im- 
proving condition of the mind. ‘The chief 
object in view is to keep alive the spirit of 
industry and emulation, and to make merit 
essential to promotion. ‘We would wish to 
preserve all that has been acquired, “and. 
that too, not in the state of dead ‘stock, ‘but 
as property laid out at interest, and incfeas- 
ineby progressive accumulation. “Now*wwe 
Hue said that the employnient oftéaching is 
peculiarly well fitted to accomplish both these 
purposes. On this principle, each candidate 
may be required to deliver and dcfeid a cer- 
tain number of lectures or dissertations be- 
fore 
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fore a deputation of the college, as judges, and. 
aselect party of the other orders, chosen pe- 
riodically, who may be permitted to criticise 
the performance. At the same time, every 
member of the profession may have access, 
both with a view to individual improvement 
and general effect. ‘The subject should be 
appointed by the seniors, and the disputa- 
tion could scarcely fail to bring to light the 
extent of the information possessed by the 
aaa although the lecture by itself 

ould not be regarded as a sufficient. proof. 

pm ims in the decision would be se- 
cured by conducting the whole trial in 
public, in the presence of those who look 
forward,as well as of those who have already 
reached the summit ; and if advisable, with 
the same view, the proceedings might be 
noted and published, as is done in courts of 
justice. For the attainment of the end, it 
does not seem even necessary that those 
who preside should have the power of refus- 
ing the honour solicited. The exercise 
could not be performed creditably without 
considerable proficiency in the desired at- 
tainments, and marked advances at each 
step, ‘This being the case, their publicity 
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would render them decisive tests of the pre- 
tensions of each individual to popular fa- 
vour, and it may be presumed that no one 
would make his appearance till he could 
count, with a reasonable certainty, on com- 
ing off with eclat. Who does not hope to 
excel, and who would not be willing to 
strain every nerve, were opportunities so 
favourable afforded’ for acquiring pa 
tion ? 

Five exercises, diversified as much as pos- 
sible, might be allotted for each promotion ; 
one of them to be performed not oftener 
than once a-year, but at longer intervals if 
desired by the candidate; and the assump- 
tion of the rank might still remain an op- 
tional matter, the practitioner who has per- 
formed the requisite tasks being considered 
eligible to hold a licence in the higher 
station, but at perfect liberty to continue 
in the lower, if more conformable to his pros- 
pects. Clinical practice and clinical lec- 
tures, before an intelligent audience, are 
perhaps better calculated both to promote 
and disclose merit of this kind than any 
other exercise, Were a ward appropriated 
to this pur pose at each of our great hos- 
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pitals, and given in charge to young  phy- 
sicians in succession, at short periods, under, 
the inspection of a senior, many, in great 
towns perhaps all, might undergo triais in 
this way, with equal benefit to themselves 
and the profession: \ 

A system of instruction similar to that now 
recommended might be extended to every 
branch of knowledge, and to the practice of 
every useful art. The intellectual character of 
‘a whole people might be elevated by it na 
high degree, mes a sure foundation laid 
for a decided and permanent national su- 
periority. 

Were our + ano and colleges so con- 
stituted, a general and liberal education 
would be brought within the reach of many 
who are now necessitated to rest contented 
with one merely medical. An important 
item would be furnished to this account, by 
abolishing the system of apprenticeships 
alone. ‘The time as well as the means now 
expended in that way, may be considered 
almost altogether thrown away. Every 
species of information necessarily connected 
with a shop, that can be useful to a prac- 
titioner in medicine, might certainly be ac- 
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quired by a youth of ordinary capacity m 
three or four months; and it might be taught 
by practical lessons, in a class, at the ex- 
pence of three or four guineas to each pupil, 
Nothing assur edly can be more prepos- 
terous than to keep a boy for a series of 
years behind a counter, domg menial work, 
which can never be serviceable to him, to 
the neglect of studies of the most serious 
importance. This work too, 1t must be re- 
collected, would be performed much better 
by a set of men brought up to it as a busi- 
ness, and who might consequently be ex- 
pected to take a greater interest in it than 
one who submits to it only as a sort of pur- 
gatory through which he must pass in his 
way to promotion. It would be idle to 
attempt to prove that the imtended guar- 
dian of health would profit more by study- 
ing logic, moral philosophy, mathematics, 
natural philosophy, &c. for four or five, not 
to say seven years, than by doing the duty 
of a shopman so Jong; and the common ap- 
prentice fee* would go a great way to pro- 
vide for all the expence. | | 
‘here 
% No one of our political institutions calls more loudly 
for reform than the system of apprenticeships. ‘They are 
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- There is another good effect whicli. 
would arise from this plan of education, 
which must not be passed over. Should any 
one experience much difficulty in getting 
over his earlier examinations, he would 
likely be deterred from going on farther; 
and being yet in good time to look out for 
some employment more suited to his turn 
of mind and capacity, he might desist with- 
out any considerable loss of credit. Lt is be- 

cause 


but a small degree better than the casts of Hindostan. Were 
we asked for a receipt to raise the price of manufacturing 
labour in a natural state of society, we would propose the 
system of apprenticeships; and were we to give a plan ta 
prevent our goods from being undersold in foreign markets, 
a misfortune seriously apprehended by some in the event 
of peace, we would recommend their abolition, Were it 
not for this system, we should never see one set of work- 
men starving for want of employment, and others striking 
for an increase of wages, although they can earn enough al- 
ready in four days to pay the expences of seven, and three of 
those too at a holiday rate. This is even a source of more 
snischief than the rise in the wages of labour, which natur- 
ally follows from the price paid in time and money for a 
trade. It throws one set of workmen, with their families, 
on the public, either through the medium of the poor-rates. 
or of voluntary subscriptions, and enables another to 
charge an unreasonable sum for their work without bene- 
fitting themselves; for it happens unfortunately that the 
ignorantare usually ready to yield to the seductions, as they 
acquire the means, of dissipation, and consequently lose 
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cause the contrary is now the case that we 
find so many in stations which they dislike, 
and for which they are every way unfit. 
Now if we can discourage attempts to 
which the mind is inadequate, and give en- 
couragement to merit only, it is clear that 
we have the means of a great accumulation 
of professional reputation and _ skill. - This 
exclusion too, by increasing the compara- 
tive sum of talent in the profession, will 
render it necessary for every individual to 
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their habits of industry and economy, by the aid of which 
their circumstances might be greatly improved, even with 
more moderate wages. There can be no doubt that any. 
trade might be learned, by a diligent application, in a few 
months, at least this may be said of the inferior sorts of 
work with whichall of them abound; and, at any rate, almost. 
every occupation has one or moreso nearly allied to it, that 
any man of common dexterity might soon render himself 
fit to win a livelihood by any of the tribe, and consequently 
to be independant of the fluctuations of his own particular 
business. A harness-maker, for instance, could find no 
great difficulty in making a pair of coarse shoes, and vice 
versa, especially when we consider that journeymen do not 
cut out. ‘How many tradesmen are idle, from the nature 
of their business, a considerable portion of the year? 
Could they be employed then otherwise, so much labour 
would of course be saved, and so many hands spared from 
the general stock of workmen. | Would it not be better to 
confer licences to work in any trade, or number of trades, 
on producing a fair sample of work? 
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make exertions proportionably greater, in 
order to attain excellence. It will foster 
the spirit of honourable emulation in every 
stage of hfe, and secure a progressive eleva- 
tion of character and mental endowments, to 
which there are no necessary limits. 

(th. Senior physicians to be allowed to 
retain a certain number of the junior 
order, as assistants or frotegées,to whom 
they may entrust the more laborious 
and least desirable part of their work ; 
while they give, in return, the assist- 
ance which may be expected from an 
overseer or counsellor. 

The advantages to be expected from the 
general adoption of a measure of this sort 
may be illustrated by a reference to the 
present state of surgery, and to the medical 
establishments of some of our dispensaries. 
The assistant surgeons to our great hos- 
pitals, and the assistant physicians to dis- 
pensaries, become generally distinguished in 
their respective departments by imbibing 
the opinions of their patrons, and from them 
acquiring masterly habits of operating or 
prescribing. The emulation too excited 
among a humber of young men associated 
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in this way, and looking forward. to a con. 
test for tac honours held by their chiefs, is 
a source of incalculable improvement... in 
general practice, the public confidence is se- 
cured by the sanction of a. known, cha- 
racter, and the assurance that his advice. will 
be obtained if need. be; and the practitioner 
himself.is. saved from much. anxiety. and 
irresolution, by a familiarity with the 
maxims. of experience, and the. protection 
of a friendly counsellor. In consequence, 
also, of being always under such an eye, he 
will act.as one. who has an aceount to ren- 
der up—the best security, perhaps, that can 
be devised for uniform attention and accu- 
rates observation. Neither would such a 
plan be without its uses to the senior. It 
would afford him the means of cireumscrib- 
ing his own task, by selecting his particular 
patients, and at the same time of rendering 
his skill and acquirements useful to an ex- 
tent comparatively unlimited. 
8th. The business of pharmacy to be 
left entirely in the hands of chemists 
and druggists; and no compounded pre- 
faration to be sold without a frescrip- 
tion, having the name of a living fphysi- 
: cian 
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cian written upon itat full length. The 

fpharmaceutist to act, of course, under a 

regular licence, and the qualifications 

of his shopmen to be ascertained by ea- 

perimental examinations, &c. 

We have already had occasion to remark, 
that young men, destined to the practice of 
the profession, are by no means the fittest 
persons for preparing and compounding 
medicines; and as there is no necessary con- 
nexion between the duties of the one station 
and those of the other, it would be well to 
separate them altogether ; for if benefit is 
ever to be sought by a subdivision of fa- 
bour, this is a fair case for making the trial. 
The trial indeed has been made, and would 
doubtless be rendered complete, did not the 
existing regulations make it necessary for 
every general-practitioner to supply his 
own medicines. It was formerly shewn, 
that the sums expended by this class in fur- 
nishing and fitting up shops, ‘and in serving 
them, might be almost altogether saved, a 
small number comparatively bemg fully 
adequate to do the work of the whole, were 
the scale’a little more enlarged, and the at- 
tention ‘directed solely to this object. In 

twenty 
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twenty different shops, twenty men are now 
employed in making small. quantities of 
preparations, all of which, on a larger scale, 
might be done by one in nearly. the 
same space of time, allowing, the labour 
‘of nineteen to be diverted into. other 
channels. Asa matter of meré eco- 
nomy, therefore, this plan calls for parti- 
cular notice. It is also worthy of serious 
attention, as it would do away much of the 
risk attending the employment. of ignorant 
or inattentive boys in the preparation of 
prescriptions. No one should be allowed 
to make up a prescription, unless under the 
eye of another, by the way of an exercise, 
till he has attended the pharmaceutical 
class, and undergone a proper course of ex- 
perimental examinations. It is. almost 
needless to add, that the lecturers or 
teachers on this subject should be dispen- 
sers, and that the pupils should have per- 
mission to see what goes on in the shop at 
particular times, besides performing their 
exercises In an appropriate apartment. 

‘The details of a shop we hold to be a very 
-umnecessary incumbrance on_ the» prac- 
-titioner; but it might still be a matter of 

it convenience 
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convenience and universal advantage fo 
permit him to keep a stock of simple ‘or 
peculiar preparations by him ready made, 
such as pills and powders, for common use, 
and especially for the purposes of charity ; 
and to prevent the privilege from being 
abused, he should be obliged to pay a sti- 
pulated price for them, and to dispense 
them eratis. 

The sale of compound articles must ne- 
cessarily be guarded as we have proposed, 
to prevent the unqualified from intruding; 
and for the same purpose, as well as to 
render their detection easy, if not deterred, 
it seems advisable that the prescriber should 
always write his name on the prescription at 
full length. 

Oth. The sum to be paid for every fire- 
scription to be marked on the receipt 
by the physician; and for this purpose, 
the prices generally to be adjusted once 
or oftener in the year, between a com- 
mittee of physicians and pharmaceu- 
tists. | 
Such a regulation seems to be indispen- 

sable, to prevent the public from being im- 

posed upon, as none but the initiated can 

| ever 
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ever be able to judge of the true cost of 
medicinal compositions ; and the wide range 
in the. qualities of the ingredients would 
always afford room to court popularity by a 
nominal reduction of prices, while the profit 
might even be.increased. ‘The only guard 
which we haye to suggest against the latter 
fraud is, to appoint inspectors of shops in 
every district, who may perform occasional 
circuits, and destroy whatever may be found 
incapable of passing muster, J"ines, &c. 
may also be imposed in particular cases. | 
10th. Lists of the different orders of 
_ physicians and of the pharmaceutists to 
be printed annually, for distribution 
among the people, and one. of the first 
to be hung upp in every dispensary. 
These should be prepared.in the cheapest 
way. so that every. family may command 
one. "Their, utility requires: no illustration. 
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THE PRACTICABILITY OF THE DESIRABLE ESTA- 
BLISHMENT, OR AN INQUIRY INTO THE EXTENT 
TO WHICH ITS PRINCIPLES ADMIT OF APPLICA- 
TION UNDER EXISTING CIRCUMSTANCES. _ 


fHlowrEveER much the necessity of reform in 
any department of national economy or 
government may be felt, and howsoever well 
the plan proposed may seem calculated to 
answer the wished-for purpose, we find too 
often that its adoption is prevented, by at- 
tachment to old or familiar institutions, and 
a dread of innovation. 

This being the general rule, we should 
have little encouragement to proceed in our 
undertaking, were we not persuaded that it 
will prove one of the happy exceptions. 
The spirit of inquiry which has gone abroad, 
supported and directed as it is by an in- 
creased and increasing state of mental im- 
provement in the rising generation, inclines 
us to this hope; and when we reflect that no 
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changes are required, but such as are of the 
most simple kind, and fitted to promote the 
interests of all the. parties concerned, we 
cannot doubt, for a moment, of the final 

issue. # | 

After what has been said in the preced- 
ing parts of the Essay, we conceive that 

no reasonable mind will require us to ad- 
duce fresh arguments to prove that the new 
system, if once fairly established, would be 
much more favourable, both to the public 
and the profession, than the present. ‘The 
task which we have now to perform, is to 
shew how the existing bodies of practition- 
ers may be modelled on the principles 
which have been laid down, without the 
_ chance of detriment to any party, but ra- 
ther with the certainty of bettering their 
general condition, while a groundwork 1s 
laid for rearmg the perfect superstructure 
in the coming age. 

With this view we propose— 

Ist. That the two Royal Colleges of 
Physicians and Surgeons be incorporated, 
and the supreme epee be say to the 
united college. 

Qdly. ‘That all ‘the members ‘of either, 

who 
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who have been established in practice twenty 
years, be appointed to the rank of seniors 
in the medical college; all who have been 
ten, to that of medians; and all who have 
been under ten, to that of juniors. 

3dly. That all general-practitioners who 
can produce testimonials of education in a 
regular medical school, be nominated ju- 
niors, and all who possess no such testimo- 
nials, to undergo a course of trials similar 
to that which we have described; and if 
they do not come forward to submit to these 
within a limited time, to be prohibited from 
practising. 

Athiy. That those who cannot qualify 
themselves for these trials, in the time al- 
lotted, be ‘constituted pharmaceutists ; to 
whom, along with the present class of che- 
mists and druggists, the business of phar- 
macy may be entirely entrusted. 

To carry on the work of improvement, 
we have only two additional regulations to 
recommend— 

Ist. ‘That the juniors from the class of 
general-practitioners be permitted to rise to 
the median order, on giving such proofs of 
practical knowledge as we have proposed in 
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other cases ; but to be required to qualify 
themselves fully in the auxiliary branches of 
learning or science, before they can be eli- 
gible to the highest rank. 

Qdly. ‘That a university be established 
in London on the desirable plan ; the gra- 
duates of which to be, de jure, juniors of the 
medical college; but that graduates of all 
universities be admited to the same rank, on 
going through the appointed trials. 

‘l'o illustrate this part of the subject, we 
shall inquire briefly what will be the effect 
of those changes on, Ist, the two great pro- 
fessional corporations ; 2d, on them embers 
of both, who are well established in prac- 
tice ; Sd, on such as are in the state of pro- 
bation only ; 4th, on the class of general- 
practitioners; and, 5th, on the body of che- 
mists and druggists. 

Ist. On the two great professional cor- 
porations. 

The arguments which we have adduced 
against the subdivision of medical labour, 
and the existence of separate bodies in the 
profession, point out the necessity of a 
meéasure calculated to bring all its members 
together under one head. ‘I'o the union of 

the 
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the colleges, as they exist at present, we 
can see no reasonable objection. Few will 
maintain that the leading members of that 
which stands lowest in name are unworthy 
of taking rank with the chiefs of the other ; 
and the incorporated body would acquire 
an accession of honour and influence, which 
ought to counterbalance all the little sacri- 
fices of individual or party interest that 
could possibly be required. It will pro- 
bably be urged that the members of the 
two bodies could not take the same appella- 
tion with propriety, because their imerits 
are distinct, as their pursuits have always 
been, in a greater or less degree. We can- 
not indeed expect that either party will be 
exactly similar, whether in respect of cha- 
racter or endowments, to men trained up 
on the principles of the desirable system ; 
but it’ could not be a very hard task to the 
younger branches to prepare themselves for 
general service ; and the new plan allows 
the seniors to continue in those departments 
to which they have hitherto been devoted: 
9d. The effects of the proposed changes 
on the’ members of the colleges, who are 
well established in practice. 
kK 3 | {t 
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It may be supposed that a physician or a 
surgeon who has been settled. twenty years is 
in full practice. In giving to such then the. 
rank of seniors, we take nothing from them, 
but, on the contrary, we give them what is 
universally considered tantamount to an. 
increase of emolument—a general elevation 
of character, from a name of more apparent 
value, and the honour of presiding over a. 
body so much more numerous and. respect- 
able. i 

3d. The effects of the proposed dhangied: 
on the members of the colleges who are stul 
in the state of expectation or probation. 

The young physician or surgeon, in the 
existing state of affairs, cannot earn the. 
means of subsistence for many years after 
his establishment, but, by acting the part 
which we have allotted him, he will be se- 
cure of an independance, on a very mode- 
rate ‘calculation, and may even make. ap- 
proaches to affluence by, the aid of industry 
and talent, which, although of small account 
now, will not fail to meet their due reward, 
under the improved state of the profession. 
To this class, therefore, the adoption of the 
new system promises a great and immediate 
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change for the better; and if so much can 
be done for beginners, those who have ad- 
vanced a little farther onwards will feel the 
elevating impulse, ina ratio proportioned to 
the progress which they have already made. 

4th... The effects of the propused changes 
on the class of general-practitioners. 

We have seen that general-practitioners 
have at present no rank above that of the 
common shopkeeper, that the public pos- 
sess no standard by which their compara- 
tive merits can be estimated, and that the 
best qualified are perpetually subject. to 
mortifying Comparisons with the most. illi- 
terate and uncultivated intruders, while 
their relation to the higher orders of their 
brethren is scarcely acknowledged. ‘The 
new system, on the contrary, assigns them 
a distinguished place in society, associates 
them with all the great and worthy, ina 
profession which has always been held m 
high repute, and holds out to every one a 
fair chance of reaping its bighest and most 
enviable rewards. In so far then as ho- 
nourable distinction promotes happiness, 
and awakens and invigorates the best and 
noblest principles of action, the change will 
K 4 be, 
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be exceedingly beneficial to this class 
of the profession. Are those advantages 
obtainable without a sacrifice of emo- 
lument? If we can answer this question 
in the affirmative, we may surely depend on 
all courting them with eagerness, and the 
view which we have taken of the subject 
leads to this as a legitimate conclusion. ‘The 
mode of collecting the payments by fees, 
instead of draughts and boluses, must be 
felt universally as an important improve- 
ment ; and as there is nothing in the change 
to induce any patient to seek a new atten- 
dant, it is perfectly fair to conclude that 
each practitioner will continue to be em- 
ployed in the same sphere as at present, 
and consequently to reap, generally speak- 
ing, the same sort of recompence, the rate 
of reward being taken from an estimate of 
the average gain on the existing system. 
We can have no apprehension indeed of the 
issue, as far as regards a large majo- 
rity of the body; but it may perhaps admit 
of a doubt, in the case of a few, whose em- 
ployment is chiefly in the upper and weal- 
thier circles, and of such as have attain- 
ments too low to stand the requisite tests. 

For 
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For the sake of the first, we would open the 
median rank to all who may desire it, and 
are otherwise entitled to the distinction by 
education and length of service ; but for the 
second we feel little or no concern, because 
their existence in the profession is one of 
the most crying evils of the present sys- 
tem, and to turn them out must be a lead- 
ing point in every plan of reform. Even 
to persons of this description, however, we 
are disposed to think that the new system 
will be favourable, as the occupation of a 
chemist and druggist is certainly more pro- 
fitable than that of a low practitioner in me- 
dicine, and in the sight of the world too it 
is one of higher estimation; but if un- 
equal to this task also, they cannot be re- 
garded as altogether without resource, their 
original crafts or callings being still open to 
them; and as the assumption of the me- 
dical character shews them to be men of 
ingenuity and address, they may be left to 
exert themselves in any art, in which failure 
does not involve such important stakes as 
domestic happiness, health, or life. 
5th. The effects of the proposed changes 
on the body of chemists and druggists. 
‘Lhe 
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The business. of those who are; now esta- 
blished in. this way could not possibly be 
lessened by our plan, and there is a chance 
that it might be increased ; at any rate, a 
transference of what.is done in the dispen- 
saries of general-practitioners would neces- 
sarily augment the total amount to the 
body at large, even allowing a considerable 
reduction on the head of placebo and make- 
bill draughts. In a former, chapter, we 
calculated that one well-regulated shop, de- 
yoted exclusively to pharmaceutical pur- 
poses, would easily manage all the business 
now divided among halt-a-dozen. private 
dispensaries. According to this statement 
then, were one general-practitioner in every 
six to give up prescribing, and become. a 
pure pharmaccutist, the existing body ot 
chemists and druggists would be no. way 
affected ; but, onthe other hand, there 
would be a clear balance in their favour, 
were a less proportion of general-practi- 
tioners to be put down, or a smaller number 
of new shops to be required, both of which 
may be regarded as the probable results. 

This general view of the subject sanc- 
tions our conclusion that the new system 

18 
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is favourable to the interests of all descrip- 
tions of persons connected with the profes- 
sion. It would be an easy matter to 
strengthen the proof by minute estimates 
and details, but as we wish to avoid the 
charge of prolixity, it may be well to re- 
serve those till the necessities of the case 
seem to demand them. 

To conclude this head, we have only to 
tender a few observations on the best mode. 
of introducing the desirable system of educa- 
tion, without which every other part. of our 
plan would be comparatively inefficient. 
The establishment of a university in Lon- 
don has been proposed already, on this ac- 
count, as a desirable measure. A complete 
medical school, we may observe, is still a 
desideratum in England. It is rather re- 
markable that we should have to say so in 
the present age, but as a sense of our wants 
may point out the way to their supply, it is 
better to acknowledge than to conceal 
them. We have already had occasion to 
remark, that the medical protessorships of 
Oxford and Cambridge are little better than 
sinecures. In the metropolis, there are 
many distinguished teachers. for anatomy 

and 
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and practical. surgery, we acknowledge no 
superior; but beyond these departments the 
efforts hitherto made come so far short of 
what is required, that candidates for the 
higher honours of the profession still find it 
necessary to resort to the school of the 

sister kingdom, | 
Were eRi8 erand desideratum, a céommptete 
medical school, to be supplied, it is mani- 
fest, that the object which we have m view 
would be readily accomplished, ‘The course 
to be pursued is therefore laid open to us. 
Bither the old universities must be re-mo- 
delled, on the desirable plan, or a new one 
must be established. ‘The latter alternative 
is obviously the simplest and most promis- 
ing, for it is painful to contend with age 
and infirmities, and foolish ‘to trust to a 
crazy constitution, when we can bring all 
the strength and vigour of youth ‘to our aid. 
Allowing graduates ‘of the. old schools ad- 
mission into the medical college, as well as 
those of the new, on giving proof of equal 
proficiency in the necessary acquirements, 
the old establishments could only be affect- 
ed by the rivalship, in so far as they were 
found to be practically inferior for the, pur- 
poses 
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poses of instruction ; and if their governors 
and professors cannot prevent them from 
declining in this way, it is meet that they 
should be left to their fate. ‘The great hos- 
pitals of the metropolis, and the numerous 
facilities which it otherwise affords to every 
scheme of improvement, points it out as the 
best station for the proposed establishment. 
It is almost superfluous to add, that a school 
to teach subjects purely medical would be 
imperfect. Every branch of auxiliary 
science must be included in its plan. In 
short, it must be a university on the most 
extended and liberal basis. Such an in- 
stitution has long been wished for im 
London, and we allow ourselves to believe 
that our proposal will have the approbation 
of every frieud to science and improvement. 
While we say this, however, we may be al- 
lowed to add, that we reprobate the plan of 
educating youth altogether in towns. ‘The 
earlier years of life should, if possible, be. 
spent in the country, of which the open 
air and unrestrained amusements are almost 
essential to the formation of a vigorous Con- 
stitution, while its scenery is the proper 
nursery of genius. We would establish our 

seminaries 
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seminaries in spots rendered classic by the 
great achievements of our ancestors, and 
im the midst of those. sublime features of 
nature which give birth to whatever is ge- 
nerous and noble in the character. 

‘To carry the principles of instruction 
which we advocate into these seminaries, 
would likewise be an object of the highest 
importance ; but happily that work is al- 
ready in good hands, and if it is safe to 
augur from past success, its accomplish- 
ment may be calculated on at no very dis- 
tant period. | 

As a matter intimately connected with 
this subject, although not necessarily de- 
pendant upon it, we may notice the urgent 
want of a medical library for the use of the 
profession at large in London, and suggest 
the propriety of forming one, whatever may 
be the fate of the other plans which we have 
recommended. ‘Those who have studied in 
Edinburgh will require no arguments to 
convince them that the advantages to be — 
derived from such an institution would 
amply repay its cost. The benefit which 
- young practitioners as well as students in 
Edinburgh experience, in a free access to 

the 
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the college library there, is incalculable; andif 
we say that this benefit is not restricted to 
the followers of the medical profession, but, 
on the contrary, 1s extended to all ranks of 
labourers in the fields of literature, we only 
shew how much the value of the institution 
is enhanced. The college library and the 
library of the advocates may indeed be put 
down as prominent causes of the flourishing 
state of science in that city, and of the 
high intellectual character of its mhabitants. 
Tn the present time, the purchase of even a 
small private collection requires a little for- 
tune; and although most medical men leave 
a number of books behind them, it should be 
remembered that they are generally pro- 
cured after the period most favourable to 
study is over. ‘The physician has naturally 
most time to read during the first years of 
his practice; but as his leisure arises from 
the want of patients, and consequently of 
fees, he is not likely to be in a condition to 
provide materials suitable to his need. | If 
his researches are confined to what he can 
put on his own shelves, they must necessarily 
be very limited. * New publications are al- 
most altogether beyond his reach; and al- 

| though 
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though the collections of friends and of small 
societies may enable the greater number to 
procure a perusal of the older authors, few 
can have the means of consulting and_re- 
ferring.as they ought to do, if they wish 
to labour profitably either for themselves 
or the public. ‘The libraries of the societies 
are all ona scale by far too limited, and their 
circulation istoo much circumscribed ever to 
allow them to be extensively useful. Collec- 
tions of this sort, indeed, are only a little de- 
gree superior to the collections of individuals. 
Were their funds thrown together, they 
would necessarily do much more goed; and 
a moiety even of every private library 
would make a very respectable stock. A 
combination of efforts is here most service- 
able. One man cannot purchase a complete. 
library, and if he could, the greater part 
would remain comparatively unemployed ; 
but what one cannot do may easily be ef- 
fected by a number, and in this way the 
outlay of each would be of general utility. 
A very small contribution annually from 
every member of the profession in and 
about London would soon furnish a most 
useful collection, and in no great time it 

would 
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would grow into an extensive library.—- 
Kvery one who is zealous in the cause 
which he has espoused, and anxious to glean 
the improvements of the day, would willing- 
ly subscribe a larger sum than this would 
require, for the mere object of seeing all 
the new publications, as they make their 
appearance. Legacies, gifts, &c. might 
also be expected. ‘To give every possible 
effect to the institution, separate reading- 
rooms for the different branches of study 
might be established, or a sort of medical 
exchange formed, in which every one might 
find in an appropriate place both the books 
and the company desired. These sugges- 
tions might be pursued much farther, but 
it seems needless to enlarge on truths so 
very apparent. 
There is still another topic on which 
we would offer a single hint—it is the 
state of the profession in obscure places of 
the country. ‘There seems to be no difficulty 
of any magnitude in the way of adjusting 
the desirable establishment to great cities, 
and populous or wealthy districts, but 
there are, no doubt, many tracts of coun- 
try so thinly inhabited, or so poor, that the 
I, means 
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means of a decent subsistence for a pro- 
fessional character could not. be raised 
from them by any arrangement. This may 
be said even of many considerable villages 
in the mountainous and more barren parts 
of ‘the kingdom, where the proprietors of 
estates are rarely seen. Now it must be 
confessed, that it is hard that the health of 
the inhabitants of such places should be left 
entirely to the care of the ignorant, because. 
they cannot give bread to a man properly 
qualified; yet the nature of thecase admits of 
no alternative, unless application. be made 
to some other sour ce for relicf, A provision 
is made for supplying the spiritual wants of 
the people from the national property or 
the funds of the rich; and why should not 
something be devoted to the welfare of 
their Verena Tlumanity and sound policy 
make the demand, and if we do not listen 
to it, we may be accused. of neglecting a 
certain means of extending the: measure of 
happiness, and advancing the strength and 
prosperity of the nation. In towns, the 
poor have been provided with hospitals and 
dispensaries, and attempts have been made, 
at diflerent times, by the pr oprietors of par- 
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ticular districts irthe country, to supply the 
wants of their neighbourhood, by subscrib- 
ing a small salary, to induce the settlement 
of aman of approved talent and knowledge; 
not enough to render him independant, but 
sufficient, with the moderate earnings of 
practice, to enable him to support a becom- 
ing character among his equals. This plan 
for the country has decidedly the advantage 
over that for the town,.the article wanted 
being brought within the reach of all, but 
every one being still left to purchase the 
needful supply. It is freé from all the ob- 
jections urged against regular charitable 
establishments: As to the effett, it is a 
matter of indifference whether the fund be 
raised by gift or assessment, or paid from 
the public treasury; but unlessit be brought 
forward in one way or another, the poor 
tracts of the country can never possibly be 
provided with well-educated medical prac- 
titioners. With the aid of a small fund, on 
the other hand, they might always be well 
supplied, at least with junior graduates, by 
whom they might be made steps to more 
desirable quarters. A man of high expec- 
tations and conscious ability might not 
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willingly consent to sit down for life in a 
village, but scarcely any of the first rate 
would be averse to begin practice with such 
a seeurity of a comfortable living, and the 
hope before him of moving, as circums 
stances might guide, when improved by 
experience and the lapse of a few years of 
probation. Country stations would thus be 
rendered conducive to professional improve- 
ment and general good, in the same way 
that the various branches of public service 
are in the present day. Few surgeons enter 
the army or navy but with the intention of 
securing a small annuity, and ultimately 
settling at home: the opportunities of im- 
provement, and the certainty of subsistence 
held out in these services, are their induce- 
ments; and in like manner, village practice 
would be grasped, did it furnish the same 
means of advancement. ‘The country would 
still yield in the real worth of medical ad- 
vice to the towns, but still every station 1a 
it might possess a practitioner fully edu- 
cated, which must be regarded as no small 
improvement in the existing state of affairs. 
We may add, that a general peace 
vould supply, for a time, this great desi- 
deratum, 
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deratum, by the reduction of the army and 
nhavy—a measure which would necessarily 
throw a great number of well-qualified me- 
dical practitioners out of employment, and 
the half-pay fund would enable them to 
settle in situations othezwise too unproduc- 
tive fer men of such acquirements. | A life 
of usefulness and activity, although attend- 
ed with but moderate profit, would natural- 
ly be preferred to total idleness, and the 
more especially, as half-pay by itself is, to 
the majority, a very scanty subsistence.— 
No portion of the public revenue is there- 
fore more advantageously disposed of than 
that which is given to medical men in this 
way. In the first instance, its promise pro- 
vides the public services with better sur- 
geons than could otherwise be found ; and, 
on the restoration of general tranquillity, it 
will send them back to supply one of the 
most pressing of the wants of the cam- 
munity. 
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CONCLUSION. 


THERE are no doubt many people who 
may feel disposed to countenance a partial 
reform, and who would yet be alarmed for 
the results of a scheme so extensive as that 
which we have detailed. For. the sake of 
such it seems advisable in this place to point 
out the essential parts of the plan. ‘These 
are—1, ‘The union of the members under. 
one head and name 2, ‘Their subdi- 
vision into orders, to be entered: and ‘held 
successively, with appropriate fees foreach 
—and, 3,° Lhe total exclusion of. the. un- 
educated... Without securing these objects, 
we conceive that no. reform can ever be* 
productive of much permanent good. “The 
two first are matters af simple ar rangement, 
and we have shewn that their adoption will 
greatly facilitate the attainment of the last, 
by enabling the best. taught to take the 
place of the common practitioner, not only 
without discredit, but with manifest private 
advantage. ‘The union of practitioners under 
one head and name is essential to the pre- 
servation 
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servation of that harmony on which all the 
benefits of cooperation depend, as well as 
to give full scope to the talents of every one; 
and their subdivision into orders is necessary, 
to suit the supply of advice to the means of 
the different classes in society, and also to 
give a marked preeminence to experience, 
and to hold out to the young a succession 
of honours as motives to industry. ‘This 
too is the only way of giving effect to such 
laws as may be enacted to prohibit the ig- 
norant from practising. No statute of that 
kind can ever be successful, till the labour 
of the qualified is brought within the reach 
of the common people. 

_ ‘These are the fundamental positions of the 
system, and it is satisfactory to observe, that 
they are also the most sinrple in their nature. 
The plan for improving the education and 
conducting the trials of candidates for the 
profession is scarcely less important, but 1¢ 
is not essential to the adoption of the prin- 
cipal regulations. ‘lhe same may be said 
of the arrangements concerning pharmacy. 
‘The junior physician may be made to super- 
intend the dispensing of medicines, in the 
same way as the practising apothecary does 
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now, should experience or mature reflec- 
tion justify the opinion, that the medical 
guide of the poor must necessarily be also 
their pharmaceutist. | 
With these statements we have accom- 
plished what we proposed. After all that 
we have said, however, it is but fair to avow 
that we do not expect to see the plan which 
we have laid down, nor indeed any part of 
it, carried into effect, without much opposi- 
tion. Mankind do not always stop to rea- 
son and approve before they act ; and even 
when they do, the prejudices of education 
and the spirit of party have such an effect 
in blinding the judgment and warping its 
conclusions, that no scheme, however grand 
or beneficent, can be ever matured or ren- 
dered efficient, but by the persevering ex- 
ertions of its disinterested promoters. What 
we have written may suffice to shew, that 
_ the improvements suggested are practicable 
in themselves. ‘l’o overcome the partiality 
which most people entertain for’ ancient 
usages, and to persuade them to favour the 
proposed arrangements, is a different, and 
would doubtless be a more arduous task ; 
but this we do not pretend to undertake ; 
| it 
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it must be left to the gradual operation of 
reason and knowledge... Prejudices can 
only be dispelled by enlightened discussion, 
Phe question must be considered delibe- 
rately, in order that the public mind may 
be informed, and the body of the profession 
made to feel where their truc interest lies. 
‘Yo those who allow the judgment to be 
lbiassed by attachments to particular insti- 
tutions, to particular schools, or particular 
forms of life, we would merely bint further, 
that the distinction derived from such con- 
nections is always delusive, and, at the best, 
transitory. Weare all too apt to associate 
our ideas of bappiness with the objects 
around us, and to take it for granted that 
our posthumous fame will depend on. the 
permanence of the establishments to which 
we happen to be attached. In few cases 1s 
self-deception more strongly evidenced. A 
man may confer celebrity on the place of 
his birth or education, and on the class in 
which he moves, but unless he possesses in- 
trinsic worth in himself, all that they reflect 
on him will profit him little. ‘There is more 
pleasure, and, in the end, there will certainly 
he more praise, in forwarding new and pro- 

mising 
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mising establishments, than in living su- 
pinely under such as are allowed by universal 

suffrage to.be full of imperfection. 
Objections to improvements, on account 
of their novelty alone, scarcely deserve no- 
tice.- Were innovations not to be admitted, 
the experience. of ages would be lost, and 
our children and children’s children would 
be left to look upon us as so many useless 
links in the great chain extended between 
them and the founders of our social edifice, 
or of what we may call our family mansion, 
which, instead of being altered and embellish- 
ed, as it might be reasonableto expect, to suit 
the changing condition of its inhabitants, 
would become, through neglect, extremely in- 
commodious, if not altogether unserviceable. 
A consequence like this, however, we have 
no occasion to dread, for it is contrary ta 
the order of Nature. Human affairs, by 
an inherent principle, are progressive ; and 
although the peace ‘of society requires that 
the suggestions of the closet should. be re-. 
ceived with caution abroad, if founded on 
reason, they find advocates sooner or later, 
and when the public mind is once fairly im- 
pressed with a sense of their importance, 
the 
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the sanction of authorityis seldom long 
withheld. Improvements, therefore, natural- 
ly pass the public ordeal before they become 
matters of legislation ; and it is thus that 
the statute-book appears to be behind in so 
many instances, when com pared with those 
works of Science which regulate the senti- 
ments of the people. ‘The press is the great 
engine by which advances are effected, and 
wherever discussion is uncontrolled, and 
the majority of the people are taught to read, 
a plan founded on just principles, and hav- 
ing the good of all for its object, must meet 
eventually with a favourable reception.— 
With this truth im recollection, we crave 
perimission, before we conclude, to suggest 
a few hints to the parties most immediately 
interested in’ the plan under review—the 
College of Physicians on the one hand, as — 
the head of the titled class, and the Com- 
thittee of Apotliecaries on the other, the 
nominal organ of the mary of i i i 
titioners. 7 
The course which we would wish to see 
the college pursue need scarcely be pomted 
out. It would be equally creditable to its 
legen méinbers, and honourable to the 
profession, 
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profession, to see it espouse the cause of 
improvement, oa enlarged and liberal prin- 
ciples. A scheme pregnant with benefits 
to all, such as we have detailed, could not 
fail, if brought forward under the sanction 
of that body, to obtain the immediate con-+ 
currence of the other branches of the pro- 
fession, and likewise of the legislature— 
When we look to the characters of our bre- 
thren now in office, we think that we are 
warranted to hope for all the assistance 
which we can desire in so good a work 3 
but that we may not appear too sanguine, 
nor disposed to lay an unnecessary stress 
on their cooperation, we would call atten- 
tion to one simple and obvious truth-—the 
great work of reform has never been solely 
in their hands; we only wish to give them 
the credit of carrying it into full effect. It 
stands on a foundation too old and too se- 
cure to be assailed by the attacks of any 
particular body; and although it may be 


retarded by the neglect or opposition of - 


those who occupy the highest nominal sta- 
tions, it will still proceed onwards, as _it 
has hitherto done, in its own strength. If 
this consideration does not operate as a 

| caution 
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caution to those who would rather check 
improvement than admit innovation, no- 
thing can be expected to have that effect ; 
but however such may feel or act, an ac- 
quaintance with thtse truths must prove 
an inexhaustible source of consolation and 
hope to the friends of the opposite system. 

A direct application from the heads of 
the college to the legislature would doubt- 
less be the best and most regular mode of 
introducing the subject to its notice; but 
even here their aid is not indispensible: the 
exertions of an able and active member of 
parliament would answer the purpose ; and 
if the public attention is once fairly roused 
to a matter so closely connected with its 
dearest interests, and the efforts of those 
who have the means and inclination to be- 
friend the cause directed to the proper 
channel, the result will be no longer doubt- 
ful. 

If the college takes up the wise and li- 
beral part, no particular exertions will be 
required from the body of general-prac- 
titioners; but, on the contrary supposition, 
the cause will be materially affected by the 
line of conduct which they may adopt.— 
They may take their stand too high, and 

they 
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they may take it too latys To think of 
placing them at once on a level with ‘the 
titled class without the information of the lat 
ter, and of rendering the assumption of their 
inferior insignia. a matter of more difficulty 
and expence. than the most, complete medi- 
cal education and the highest. medical ho- 
nours to be had in the best schools, 3 is quite 
ridiculous* ; and, vice versa, if no_ steps 
whatever. are taken, the reform must, be 
tardy in its progress. A middle course 12 
this, as in most cases of a complicated na- 
ture, is likely to. be the best. . The claims 
of the body should not exceed their deserts, 
and it is no less important that they should 
not excced the sense which the public have 
of the value of their services. ‘Ihe objects 
most desirable for them to gain are, a deter- 
minate rank, and the means of enabling the 
public to distinguish the educated from the 
uneducated. Partly for these purposes; 
and partly with a view to general improve- 
ment and a combination of interests, we 
would recommend the leading members. to 


establish 


* This was written, in eat hit 2 the bill Patrednced into 
Parliament last session by the committee of surgcon-apothe- 
aries... ic Paahe 
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establish a medical society of their owu 
order, and to give admission to those only 
who have been regularly tramed. By cir- 
culating lists of the members of this asso- 
ciation, the qualified would be pomted out 
to the people ; and with zeal and industry, 
they might soon make good their claims to 
confidence, by public testimonies of learn- 
ing, discernment, and skil*. ‘The absurd 
plan of bill-making now in use, should be 
abandoned by common consent. Let them 
supply medicines at the prices of the com- 
mon retail dealers, and substitute small 
charges, not exceeding the customary 
amount of bills, fer advice and attendance; 
or trust their remuneration altogether to 
the liberality of their patients. Let them, 
in short, pursue the hne of conduct which 
becomes the sons of science and the pro- 
fessors of a benevolent art; let them seek 
reputation rather than wealth, and combine 
views of public utility and professional dig- 
nity in all their undertakings, and_ their 
, merits 

* Since writing the above, we have much satisfaction in 
hoticing the adoption of a plau of this sort, as far as re- 
gards publication, by thecommittee of surgeon-apothecaries. 


See prospectus of a new medical journal, entitled, The Sur- 
geon-Apothecary’s and Apothecary’s Journal and Review. 
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merits will not fail to be duly acknowledged 
and rewarded, although they may still have 
toact without the support of statutes, arid in 
seeming opposition to chartered authorities. 
These regulations will also be so far enough, 
in’ that they will furnish to the public a 
body of secondary physicians, so much 
wanted, on whom confidence will not be 
improperly bestowed ; and at the same time, — 
it will render the occupation creditable as 
well as useful, by separating it from that of 
the mere apothecary and. drug-dealer. It 
might be of some service to form a cor- 
poration of this sort, but we are inclined to 
think that an act of the government so 
limited, would do more harm than good, 
by increasing the number’ of: discordant 
establishments, and retarding the ereat 
work of improvement in its natural course. 
If the full object cannot be gained in that 
quarter at once, it will be better to leave 
the matter open to discussion, and to trust 
the termination to the gradual decay of 
prejudice, and the diffusion of sound prin- 
ciples of policy, with the increase of general 
intelligence. 
FINIS.: 
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